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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
on oe 

ce King opened the Session in person on Thursday in 

full state and ceremonial. The Speech, which his Majesty 
read himself, was rather long, and, as usual, wanting in 
literary grace, but it was clear, and on one point unexpectedly 
emphatic. After a reference to the tour of the Prince of 
Wales and the usual statement as to relations with “other” 
Powers, the King adverted to the South African War, 
regretting the tedious character of the campaign, but observ- 
ing that the soldiers “ have throughout displayed a cheerful- 
ness in the endurance of the bardships incident to guerilla 
warfare, and a humanity, even to their own detriment, in the 
treatment of the enemy, which is deserving * the highest 
praise.” The “loyal and patriotic” efforts of the Colonies 
are again acknowledged, and there is a pleasant reference to 
the Treaty about the Nicaragua Canal. The King regrets 
the imperfect rainfall in India, and notices the death of 
Abdurrahman and the accession of his son, and then passes 
on to promise a measure for the improvement of primary and 
secondary education (why cannot we call them primary and 
higher education ?), a Water Bill for London, a Land Bill for 
Ireland, and various less important measures, one of which 
however, appears to be an extensive reform in the law of 
lunacy. The programme of the Session altogether is satis- 
factory, but the description of it is a little too i 
wanting in the quality of glow. That is our national way 
but we are not convinced that it is a good one, 





The two main points made by Lord Spencer, who now leads 
the Opposition in the Upper House, and partly endorsed by 
Lord Rosebery, were that there should now be negotiations 
with the Boers, ‘and that martial Jaw at the Cape was either 
illegal, or too late, or badly administered. Lord Salisbury, in 
a most vigorous and slightly scornful reply, declared that it 
was simply impossible for the Government to negotiate with 
men who, without any international reason, had invaded 
British territory until they themselves asked to be forgiven. 
If the Boers wanted peace let them say so, and then Govern- 
ment could consider what to offer. As to martial law, it was 
a necessary concomitant of a state of war, and if the 
military authorities had not power to declare it, it was 
high time Parliament should invest them with such power, 
As to the refusal to call the Cape Parliament, it had been 
advised by the responsible Ministers of the Cape All 
speakers in the Lords admitted that the Boers could uct bave 








independence, and the only savagely hostile remark cams 
from Lord Rosebery, who said that the Government had 
made itself “ detested” throughout the Continent. 


In the Commons Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman took much 
the same line as Lord Spencer, but was more emphatic in 
demanding that the “assent” of the Boers should be 
obtained to the terms of peace. He postponed all details, 
however, until the debate on the amendment, which has 
now been drawn up, and which is in fact simply a declaration 
of no confidence. Sir Henry concluded his speech by the 
interesting and important statement that he and his followers 
are still faithful to Home-rule for Ireland—a new and a 
violent repudiation of the Imperialist wing. Mr. Balfour, 
who replied, began his speech by holding his opponent to this 
“definite” declaration, and continued by a firm defence of 
the war, and even of the policy of farm-burmning when 
dictated by military necessity. Mr. Chamberlain confined 
himself to a defence of martial law, and of the prorogation 
of the Cape Parliament, both of which had been advised by 
the local Ministry, and would be justified by them when they 
ask for their Bill of Indemnity. All speakers, however, were 
evidently reserving themselves for the debate on the amend- 
ment, in which Sir William Harcourt evidently intends to play 
the part of the great constitutional lawyer. He undertates, 
as lawyers often do, the rough but clear sense of his jury. 


The best news from South Africa is contained, not in 
Lord Kitchener's despatches, satisfactory as they are, but in 
the important Blue-book issued on Wednesday. In a long 
despatch written on November 15th Lord Milner notes two 
great changes for the better,—the uninterrupted working of 
the railways, and the advance made in clearing the country, 
showing that two months ago a large area in the Transvaal, 
more important economically, politically, and strategically 
than all the rest of that State, was virtually denied to 
the enemy, while in the Orange River Colony the theatre of 
war was also greatly contracted. Lord Milner, who estimates 
the Boers remaining in the field at eight thousand, of 
the best fighting quality, emphasises the need under the 
settlement of a social change,—viz., the introduction of 
fresh blood, of a body of enterprising European setttlers, 
especially on the land, to reinforce the Boer population, who 
have failed to do “even the remotest justice to the vast natural 
capabilities of the soil, on which, for the most part, they have 
done little more than squat.” The Blue-book also contains 
letters from the Boer leaders, showing that while Schalk 
Burger, in a private letter to Steyn, counselled unconditional 
surrender as far back as last March, he and Steyn, Botha and 
Delarey, have since insisted on the retention of independ- 
ence as an indispensable condition for the establishment of 
peace. Lord Kitchener's weekly summary of results shows a 
diminution in the Boer forces of three hundred and twenty- 
eight. General Bruce Hamilton, who has done extremely 
useful work of late, nearly captured Botha on the llth; and 
General Elliot’s columns, which have developed a mobility 
equal to that of De Wet, are giving the famous raider no 
rest. 


The Morning Post of Wednesday contains a most inter- 
esting summary, forwarded by its Berlin correspondent, of an 
open letter, entitled “Against the Stream,” by the dis- 
tinguished jurist Dr. von Stradonitz. A writer named Herr 
Dernburg having svouted the notion that there was any actual 
hatred of the British apart from resentment at their South 
African policy, Dr. von Stradonitz retorts with a reluctant 
denial. Hatred against the British people, which he considers 
a fatal infatuation, is undoubtedly widely prevalent in 
“The majority of Germans kave lost all sense 


Gormany. 
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of impartiality and human feeling as regards the actions 
and the sufferings, the profound and painful sufferings, of 
Great Britain, and as regards the manly composure with which 
Great Britain bears her sufferings.” This hatred, however, 
is no new growth: the Boer War did not create but only 
accentuated it Of all the sinister manifestations cf this 
hatred—the vile caricatures of the Queen, the flat disbelief in 
official reports of British successes, ke—none impresses Dr. 
von Stradonitz more powerfully than the astounding fact that 
his compatriots had converted Paul Kriiger—“ a man who in 
the hour of stress, when danger threatened him, cleared out of 
his fatherland, had himself and his millions conveyed to a place 
of safety, and left-not only the cause of his people but also his 
wife and family in the lurch "—into a national! German hero! 
The British, he further remarks, now regard the Germans as 
disloyal friends. “The German Emperor is to-day the most 
popular man in Great Britain, and that fact still bas its effect. 
The British regret our unfriendliness, but they do not yet 
hate us. If, therefore, Mommsen describes the chasm as 
«profound and incurable,’ I must express the view that the 
chasm—as viewed, at all events, from Great Britain—is at 
the present time profound, but that it has not yet become in- 
curable.’ The tone of the letter is so just and sane from 
beginning to end that we are not surprised to learn that it 
has proved entirely ineffectual in influencing German public 
opinion. 





The German Reichstag has been the scene of a violent out- 
burst against Great Britain and her Army. The leader of 
the <Anti-Semites, one Liebermann von Scnnenberg, on 
Friday week declared that Mr. Chamberlain was “the most 
accursed scoundrel on God’s earth,” and the British Army 
“a pack of thieves and brigands.” That of itself would not 
matter more than the swearing of a cabman at a gentleman 
for insufficient fare; but the vulgarisms called up Count 
von Biilow, who, while rebuking the speaker for abuse of 
“men who know how to die,’ only denounced him because 
“the permanent interest of our country renders it our duty 
to cultivate peaceful and friendly relations with England.” 
“Our relations with that country have never been hostile, 
and with it we are connected by numerous and weighty 
interests.” He hoped that in future diseretion would be 
shown, and that “he should be spared such episodes, and so 
be able to maintain an attitude equaily in accordance with 
German and English interests.” These remarks, which 
seemed to imply that Herr von Sonnenberg was only 
indiscreet, have created profound indignation in this 
country, and have distinctly lowered the Continental 
opinion of the speaker's judgment. They have inspired a 
hope in France that Great Britain and Germany are about to 
quarrel, and have drawn from Mr. Chamberlain the strong 
speech quoted below. The Chancellov’s failure was, as we 
have argued elsewhere, probably produced by desire to con- 
ciliate opmion in Germany; but if he had been friendly to 
this country he would have defied that opinion, and knowing 
the truth as he does, at least about the Army, he would have 
censured such deliberate insult in the terms which it deserved. 
The whole incident is proof that for the time we have no 
more unreasoning enemy than the German people: 
England needs no ally, but when she does she must 
turn, as in 1855, to France. 





The Austrians are much offended by a sentence in @ 
speech made last week by Count von Bulow, in which he 
declared that the Triple Alliance was “no longer altogether 
indispensable.” They consider the words a depreciation of 
the value of Austria as an ally, which, of course, if sincere, 
they are. The Pesther Lioyd, however, while deprecating 
such expressions. doubts their sincerity. The Chancellor, it 
says, “spoke as he did out of tactical reasons, out of con- 
sideraticus connected with the German Customs Tariff.” 
Tn other words, he wished to defy the pressure placed on 
him to keep the new tariff on food fairly moderate lest 
the Triple Alliance should suffer. That is a probable 
explanation, but Count von Bulow’s statement is a terribly 
serious one to make for such a reason, and one which a 
judicious Minister would have avoided. It shows, moreover, 
that the Chancellor has abandoned all hope of avoiding a sur- 
render to the Agrarians. His best chance of minimising 
their demands was to plead that the re’ations of Germany to 











the Russian and Austrian Empires would not allow him to 
inflict such a blow on their agricultural prosperity as .the 
prohibition of their chief exports would be. If, however, as 
he intimates, Germany is ready to stand alone, he can hardly 
employ that argument. 





M. Waldeck-Rousseau on Monday delivered a very strong 
speech at St. Etienne, which is evidently intended as a bugle. 
call to the voters at the elections of next April. He declared 
that when he accepted power a factious party, composed of 
irreconcilable enemies of the Republic, was “ prepared to accep 
office by practically a tyranny.” The new Cabinet, however, 
rallied all its friends, “a deep and lasting calm succeeded to 
the material and moral disorder,’ and the Government, by 
reorganising the defences, by energetic action in the East, 
by inviting the Czar, and by conciliating Italy, has restored 
the influence of France in all foreign relations. He believed, 
therefore, that the coming elections would be for the 
Republic a victory the more signal * because we shall know 
how to impose on ourselves a firmer discipline.” The enemy 
is always the same; it is Caesarism, which is sought by 
coalesced factions who have learned the art of concealing old 
objects under new and disguising names. The present one is 
Nationalism. The speech by its daring and its firmness 
has produced a profound impression, and it is said that al 
parties except the Republican are becoming hopeless, 
inglishmen can only hope, for the peace of Hurope, that 


it is so. 


The annual Report of the Russian Minister of Finance to 
his master is not a favourable one. M. de Witte complains 
that ordinary expenses have increased in ten years by 86 per 
cent., while the revenue, apart from railway receipts, scarcely 
increases at all. Much of the growth of expenditure is due, 
he states, to the improvement of the railways and the open- 
ing of new ones; but still he has to face a deficit of 
143,487,000 roubles, or, taking the present rouble at 3s., of 
more than twenty millions sterling. M. de Witte con- 
gratulates himself on the fact that this deficit, together 
with that of the present year, is provided -for by 
“the Reserve”; but the Reserve is made up from 
unexpended loans, which are additions to the National 
Debt. He admits that this Debt is increasing, but then 
so is the national prosperity,—which is a little like the usual 
statement of unprosperous bu. .ing societies. Look at our 
assets, they say. The till is empty, but think of the houses 
we have built. Yes, but who values them? We utterly dis- 
believe in the pessimist view of Russian finance, holding that 
in so vast an Empire possibilities of taxation must still exist, 
but that at present the Russian Treasury is hardly pressed 
cannot, we think, be denied. That is the explanation of a 
good many pauses in the onward Russian march. 





The German Emperor is evidently seeking favour with the 
Americans. A yacht built for him in the United States 
is shortly to be launched, Miss Roosevelt is to christen it, 
and Prince Henry is to be present at the ceremony and to 
make a tour of the States. The Americans are greatly pleased 
with this international courtesy, some grand functions are to 
be held, and the Prince will be received in all respects as if 
he were a crowned head. The incident, in truth, though a 
small one, and arranged from very obyious motives, is impore 
tant as indicating, like a hundred other occurrences since the 
Spanish War, the wish of the European Courts to include the 
great Republic within the European comity. Her political 
seclusion is fast drawing to an end. 





Mr. George Wyndham, the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
made an important announcement at Belfast on Saturday 
last. Turning first to the land question, Mr. Wyndham declared 
that no Unionist Government would ever introduce the 
principle of compulsion into the purchase and sale of land, 
and subsequently extended his statement by omitting the 
word “Unionist.” His reasons were that (1) under compul- 
sion the price paid must be uniform, and therefore either 
unjust or extravugant; (2) the machinery would be most 
costly; (5) compulsion would not introduce finality, because 
it would not touch a great part of the grass lands, and would 
put a premium on keeping such lands out cf the market; 
(4) you cannot apply judicial procedure to the questions of 
purchase and svle, no Judge being able to decide if w landlord 
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could afford to sell, ahd therefore you cannot apply compul- 
sion. It was to the interests of all parties that the land 
question should be settled, but the object of Mr. Dillon and 
his section was rather to use the land question to unsettle 
other questions. No Government, in his opinion, could settle 
the question—that must be done by the parties concerned— 
but it could do a great deal in bringing them together, and 
bringing the land into the market. Mr. Wyndham then 
announced that in the forthcoming Land Bill there would be 
no element of compulsion: it would be left to the parties con- 
cerned to determine the price, and it would “he: tee Se 
Government (a) to provide that a fair price could be paid 
without crippling the resources of the purchaser, and (b) to 
see that an unfair price should not be im posed on the vendor. 
Mr. Wyandham's speech made an excellent impression, and his 
statement that the revival of the agrarian agitation would be 
always dealt with where possible under the common law is 
cordially weleomed by the Northern Whig, the representative 
organ of sane and instructed Unionist opinion in Ulster. 

















My. Balfour made an excellent speech at the Manchester 
Conservative Club last Saturday afternoon on Parliamentary 
procedure. He pointed out that by the increase of Members, 
and the levelling up of individual speaking capacity, it has 
become absolutely impossible, owing to the natural evolution 
of a great democratic community, and quite irrespective of de- 
liberate obstruction, for the House of Commons to do its legis- 
lative work with the 1 rapi lity of old times. The Government 
proposed in a few weeks to bring forward proposals for the 
alteration of business, but, in his opinion, “no alteration of 
rules ought to be tolerated which would prevent the House of 
Commons from being what it had been,—a great arena in 
which passing opinions could be fully stated, in whicl h opposite 
arguments could be weighed and balanced by the great jury 
of the country, and a pluce where even the most unpopular 
minority must be allowed to have its say.” Granting all 
this, however, much could and must be done to remedy incon- 
venience—at present nobody quite knew when he would be 

called upon to vote, or when it would be worth while attending, 
or when he would be allowed to dine—and to prevent 
3ut they must not expect the 
realisation of any counsels of perfection. We return to the 
subject in another column, and will merely say here that 
My. Balfour's speech indicated with admirable Judgment the 
eeneral lines on which reform is possible, practicable, and 


deliberate waste of time. 





desirable. 


Mr. Chamberlain, replying to the toast of * His Majesty’s 
Ministers” at the annual dinner of the Birmingham Jewellers’ 
and Silversmiths’ Association last Saturday night, dealt in his 
most trenchant manner with the critics of the Govern- 
ment and the British Army. He could understand a 
good party fight, but he could not appreciate the posi- 
tion of those who deliberately attributed barbarous con- 
duct to soldiers in the field and Ministers at home— 
Britons like themselves—and then professed surprise at the 
growth of the foreign hostility which they had helped 
to create. In so far as this animosity was ascribed to his 
own indiscreet oratory, Mr. Chamberlain went on, he with- 
drew nothing, he qualified nothing, he defended nothing. No 
British Minister that he knew of had ever served his country 
faithfully and at the same time enjoyed a gay abroad. 
“T make allowance, therefore.’ he continued, “for foreign 
criticism. I will not follow an example that sg een set 
tome. I do not want to give lessons to a foreign Minister, 
and I will not accept any et his hands. JI am responsible 
only to my own Sovereign and to my own countrymen; but 
I am ready to meet that form of criticism which is made 
at home, which is manufactured here for export by th 
friends of every country but their own.” 









After thus demolishing Count von Biilow’s st ; 
” and proclaiming his ¢ own impenitence 
Mr. Chamberlain passed to a review of the Government's 
solid achievements in the way of peace in settling the burn- 
ing questions left them by their predecessors, and to a eulogy 
of the affection and confidence displayed by our kinsfolk 
across the sea during the war. Te emphasised the danger of 
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factory assurances, 


aud quoted the sicaiteent words of the New Zea 








that further reinforcements sent by his Colony would not 
have been necessary had parties in this country been guided 
by patriotism, and had the opponents of the Government 
reserved their criticism till a more fitting opportunity. A 
new factor, said Mr. Chamberlain, had entered into the 
politics of this country; in future they would have to take 
into account and consult the opinion of the Colonies : “ Re- 
member that you do not ead alone, that you have allies, 
and you are not entitled to make peace unless it is upon 
terms which will be satisfactory to those allies who 
have sent of their best to fight and to die in a common 
cause.’ Mr. Chamberlain paid 2 handsome tribute to the 
unflinching resolution of Lord Kitchener and the endur- 
ance and courage of the troops. ‘“ We are proud of the 
General. We are proud of the Army. To compare any other 
Army to it is to pay the highest compliment in our power.” 
Lastly he spoke with enthusiasm of “that great public servant 
whose labours no man can s oveneutiinade ”*—Lord Milner—and 
with pardonable warmth of his traducers. No speech made by 
Mr. Chamberlain during his tenure of office has done more to 
strengthen his hold on the country. In his reply to Count 
von Bilow he said exactly what nineteen out of every twenty 
Englishmen wanted to have said, and said it in a way that 
admitted of no rejoinder. 

That Mr. Chamberlain has accurately interpreted the feel- 
ings not only of Great but of Greater Britain is sufficiently 
shown by the action of the Australian Federal House of Repre- 
sentatives. Myr. Barton, the Premier of the Commonwealth, 
moved cn Tuesday the following Resolution :—“ That this 
House takes the first opportunity, in view of the despatch of 
a Federal contingent to South Africa, to express its indigna- 
tion at the baseless charges made abroad against the honour 
of the people and the humanity and valour of the soldiers of 
the Empire. That this House affirms the readiness of Aus- 
tralia to give all requisite aid to the Mother-country in order 
to end the war.’ In moving the Resolution Mr. Barton said 
that if, in answer to Great Britain’s request, the Common- 
wealth Government had been told by Parliament to refuse 
the troops, the Government would have resigned. The leader 
ef the Opposition, Mr. Reid, having observed that the Resv- 
lution rose above the level of local politics, and that Mr. 
Barton had performed a great public duty in moving it, the 
first part was carried unanimously ; the second, relating to 
the possible despatch of further contingents, being adopted 
with only five dissentients. We commend the Resolution— 
notably the historic use of the words “soldiers of the 
Empire”—and Mr. Reid’s remarks to the consideration of Mr. 
Asquith, who marred an otherwise excellent and patriotic 
speech at Hanley on Tuesday by a cheap sneer at the * inter- 
change of amenities between Birmingham and Berlin.” 








Tuesday's Gazetic contains an extensively signed petition 
for incorporation on behalf of “ The British Academy for the 
Promotion of Historical, Philosophical, and Philological 
Studies.” The petition has grown out of the situation 
created by the Conference of Academies held at Wiesbaden 
in October, 1899, when a scheme was drawn up for tke 
organisation of an International Association of the Principat 
Scientific and Literary Academies of the world, and the second 
meeting was fixed to be held in London in 1904. It then 
became apparent that there was no body in Great Britain 
corresponding to the Royal Society to represent the literary 
side of the Association, and as the result of a meeting of 
scholars held at the British Museum last summer it was 
decided to promote the establishment of a British Academy 
of Historical, Philosophical, and Philological Studies on 
conditions that would satisfy the International Association. 
The petitioners represent the first list of Fellows as nominated 
at a meeting held in December. The absence of all poets and 
novelists is sufficiently accounted for by the name and scope 
of the ys which “aims solely at the promotion of the 
study of moral and political sciences, including history, 
philosophy, law, politics and economics, archaeology, and 
philology.” But it is impossible to feel much enthusiasm in 
an Academy from which Tennyson and Browning would, if 
living, have both been excluded. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 
COUNT VON BULOW. 


r Pas main effect of the recent passage of arms 

between Great Britain and Germany has been, we 
think, to lower the general repute of Count von Biilow. 
He is acknowledged to be a facile speaker, an adroit 
manager, and a man who comprehends his countrymen ; 
but as regards the most important of his duties, the con- 
trol under his master of foreign affairs, there is a wide- 
spread distrust of the soundness of his judgment, which 
recent incidents have increased. He found Germany 
fenced in with the goodwill of all the Powers but France, 
which when alone is powerless to disturb her, and he has 
helped to produce a situation in which, as we pointed out 
a fortnight since, Germany is nearly isolated. He has a 
wide knowledge of diplomatic facts and great general 
felicity of statement, but there is some defect of imagina- 
tion in him which forbids him to see the effect of his words 
or acts upon foreign opinion. He could not perceive that 
for a special Ambassador from China to perform the kow- 
tow before a foreign Prince was degrading and impossible. 
He failed to see the effect of his economic policy upon 
public feeling in Russia, where great and small depend for 
their prosperity upon free-trade in cereals. He does not 
comprehend the depth of the bitterness produced in the 
United States by the obvious wish of Germany that Spain 
should be successful in the Spanish War. He is blind, it 
may be, no doubt, wilfully blind, to the fact that Italy is slip- 
ping once more towards France, and thinks because Signor 
Prinetti gives him pleasant assurances that Italy is as 
devoted to the Triple Alliance as she was in the days of King 
Humbert. He did not see, what we think much inferior men 
would have seen, that any depreciating expression about 
the Triple Alliance would be interpreted in Austria, as it 
has been interpreted, as a slight upon Austrian useful- 
ness as anally. If the Alliance is no longer of the first 
importance, which is the meaning, expressed or implied, 
of the Count’s remark that it has ceased to be in- 
dispensable, Aus‘ria is no longer of the first import- 
ance either, and every Austrian feels as if he had re- 
ceived, not indeed et “insult, but a slight. The Poles of 
Prussia occupy just the position of the Trish in the United 
Kingdom, that is, of a qui ick people ruled by a slow one, 
and ‘they are therefore irritating, but what could be less 
judicious than to tell the Poles: “We conqueréd you at 
Waterloo, and we mean to keep you” by the sword. The 
objects of any reasonable Government of Germany as 
regards its Polish subjects are fusion and forgetfulness, 
and Count von Biilow seeks them by menaces which in a 
people whose Utopia is in the past suggest memories of 
endless wrong. 


Just look, again, at Count von Bilow’s management of 
the quarrel with Great Britain. The German people, dis- 
liking the English, who, as they think, stand in the way 
of their expansion and enrichment, have willingly listened 
to absurd calumnies about their rivals’ conduct in South 
Africa, and have snatched at a purely historical remark by 
Mr. Chamberlain, intimating that if we ever resorted to 
severity we could find precedents in the history of the 
Franco-German War, to indulge in an explosion of insult. 
They want to make us feel that they hate us, and 
endeavour to realise their want by pictorial and literary 
abuse, often more grossly coarse than English abuse was a 
century ago. Count von Bilow who knows perfectly 
well that we have committed no atrocities in South 
Africa, and that Mr. Chamberlain had no intention of 
insulting anybody, but only of defending the British 
Army as any historian might, thought it advisable to 
calm this agitation, and when it reached the Reichstag 
rose to expose it. All, however, that he could find to say 
was that it was not the “interest”? of Germany to say 

uch things about a friendly Power, with which she had 
never fought »nd had now important political relations. 
Vhat was really the substance of the Chancellor’s rebuke, 
and it was of course interpreted, both in Germany and 
England, as implying that there was reason for the 
agitation and the violent language, but that politicians 
were bound to be discreet. He may be a villain, implies 
Count von Biilow, but he is a rich man and a customer. 
The total effect. therefore, has been an almost complete 


— 


| indignation. 








alienation of British feeling from Germany, and a doubt 
whether under such circumstances we have not better 
treatment to hope for from the Dua! Alliance than from 
the Germans, who hitherto have always been regarded as 
more or less our kinsfolk and good friends. Mr, 
Chamberlain’s strong yet calm retort that he would not 
rebuke a foreign Minister or receive rebuke from 
him, and that he had nothing to retract or to 
defend, has been accepted as a just expression of national 
Mr. Chamberlain, who is supposed 
the Continent to govern England well as her 
Colonies, and to be a kind of malevolent bogey 
always seeking oceasions of quarrel, he distinctly 
risen in popular esteem throughout the kingdom and in 
the Colonies by virtue of increased belief in his capacity 
of salf-restraint. Count von Biilow has, in fact, given 
him a grand opportunity of showing himself under the 
eyes of all Europe as at once the firmer and the more 
dignified of the two statesmen. Is that successful 
management ? 

We are quite ready to believe that the German Chan. 
cellor desired to be civil, and that it was not so much that 
he lacked the intention of conciliating as that he could 
not get rid of the wish to provoke applause from those 
immediately around him. He grew perplexed between 
the two multitudes, those of Germany and those of 
England; and the incident reveals a fact which will as 
time rolls on become of greater, and, we fear, more dis- 
agreeable, importance. The diplomatists of Europe are 
puzzled | how to deal with the popular intrusion into their 
sacred mystery. They know how to deal with Princes 
and Foreign Ministers, when to be smooth, when to be 
sarcastic, when even, if they are able men, to be “ illumi- 
nating”; but when the multitude intervenes they are 
perplexed. They see it has power, they dread its un- 
reason, sometimes even unduly, but they do not know 
how to address it, how to reach its mind, how to avoid 
saying things which, though diplomatists may under- 
stand them, any multitude may misinterpret. ‘They fail 
in the most extraordinary way to explain things 
quite capable of explanation, say, in aa after-dinner 
speech, and then every now and then commit themselves 
when they never dreamed of a commitial. Count von 
Biilow, it is quite clear, hardly knew how to address his 
own mt iltitude, whom he wished to calm without affront- 
ing them; or our multitude, whom he wished more or less 
to conciliate, but did not in the least understand. Ambas- 
sadors and such folk will have, we feel certain, to discover 
some way of reaching the people among whom they dwell 
as well as their rulers, though we frankly confess a mode 
of doing it except through speeches, which might be 
dangerous, is as yet invisible to us. Do not let us be 
mistaken. We infinitely prefer secret diplomacy, in which 
an error can be explained or an offer made without pro- 
ducing an excitement among the ignorant ; but we dread the 
present position of affairs, in which unrestricted calumny 
or misrepresentation may poison the minds of a whole 
people, whom in the last resort their leaders cannot 
resist. The favourite charge of the Germans azainst our 
soldiers has been that of violating women,—a crime from 
which the British, the American, and the German Armies 
have since 1815 been singularly free. Yet even this it has 
apparently been inconvenient for diplomatists publicly to 
deny. It must surely be possible at least.to deny with 
evidence statements such as those which the Times col- 
lected on Monday without violating all the traditions of 
diplomacy. If it is not, then half the use of diplomacy is 
gone, and it will cease from what we honestly believe 
to be not only its first function, but its consci ous, per- 
manent object,—namely, to maintain peace among jarring 
nations, separated by their histories, their interests, 
their pride, and liable unhappily, when great interests ara 
at stake, to be mentally poisoned by manufactured lies. 
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SIR H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN’S SPEECH. 


E fear there is little hope of a strong Opposition 

this Session, or, indeed, until the next General 

Election has come and gone. The proceedings at the 

meeting of the London Liberal Federation on Monday 

showed that the fissure neni the two divisions of the 

Liberal party was as deep as ever, that the irr concilables 
will not voluntarily accept lead. Rosebery as their le rader, 
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and that each of the divisions has its own separate 
policy for South Africa. The meeting, at first, and 
while it was able to express its own instinctive feelings, 
howled at Lord Rosebery’s name, calling him “Traitor,” 
scattering leaflets which describe him as agent in a 
drawing-room plot to supplant Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, and groaning at the terms of the letter in 
which he excused himself from attendanc2. It is true 
that it grew quieter as Siz Henry poured out his flood of 
smooth words; but there was nothing in them all to 
recement the broken coherence of the party. To begin 
with, the Radical leader stil! assumes that he is to be the 
only leader of Liberals, and while he professes to accept 
the “co-operation” of Lord Rosebery and his followers, 
expects it to be co-operation under himself and in further- 
ance of his ideas. ‘This is also even more clearly the idea 
of his followers, who loudly acclaimed Sir Henry on every 
possible occasion as their “only leader.” Lord Spencer 
did, indeed, remark rather pointedly that he was their 
leader “in the House of Commons”; but that was not the 
sentiment of the meeting, nor is it the view accepted by 
the Radical organs in print. That, we may take it for 
granted, is not Lord Rosebery’s notion at all. He offered 
at Chesterfield to lead, not to follow, and on a clearly 
defined path, not on a path to be settled by a compromise 
with the Member for Stirling district, who denounced the 
methods of the war, which Lord Rosebery declared a humane 
war, as “ methods of barbarism,” and even now only retracts 
his opinion so far as to say that he did not mean to 
attack the soldiers, who only obeyed orders. Sir Henry 
earefully and cleverly picked out this and that point in 
the Chesterficld speech with which he agreed, but he did 
not remove the impression of an irreconcilable inner differ- 
ence which may be thus defined. Lord Rosebery, like the 
Government, would fight the war to a finish, though, 
unlike the Government, he would consider any offer of 
surrender by the Boers, even if it were not technically 
unconditional; Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman would 
negotiate with the Boers, bargain with them, and grant 
them any terms not involving technical independence. 
Lord Rosebery desires the submission of those who are 
fichting us; Sir Henry Campbeli-Bannerman seeks their 
“assent” instead of their “ subjugation,” an assent which 
must necessarily be embodied in a treaty. Lord Rosebery 
wishes, in short, to make South Africa British ; Sir Henry 
desires, after all the efforts and sacrifices of the past two 
years, to leave it Afrikander, though under British pro- 
tection. 

A great many people still seem to think that the differ- 
ence is slight, and that if the Boers do but submit it 
matters little if they submit upon terms or submit by 
unconditional surrender. They are wrong, for the differ- 
ence is not one of words. It involves the whole question 
of the right of the Imperial Government to make laws for 
South Africa—as it may one day have to do upon the 
native question without local intervention—and of the 
possibility of binding all the South African States in one 
Federal Union. ‘Treaties override laws, and “terms” 
would) hamper both Parliament and the Federation 
at every turn. The Boers would not be Britons as 
the Dutch of New York are Americans, divided from 
the rest of the population only by a slowly forgotten 
difference of race; but a separate people claiming rights 
guaranteed by treaty, claiming also, if the treaty were 
ever set aside by circumstances, a moral right of insur- 
rection to defend it. Sir Henry seems to think that 
“assent,” that is, settlement after negotiation, will make 
everything smooth, and reconcile of itself the two peoples 
who have to live together; but the “assent” of the Boers 
of the Orange Free State was perfect, they were completely 
independent, they did not even pretend to have a griev- 
ance, and they rose to a man to assist the Transvaalers in 
turning us out of South Africa. Sir Henry would give 
them an opportunity again, though doubt'ess more limited 
and more restricted. If that is not his idea he is deceiv- 
ing his special party, for that is what they mean with their 
talk of “terms ” and “autonomy” and the “ rights of an 
independent people.” -Sir Henry says, indeed, that no 
other course can be just, for that Liberals have always 
sought the assent and not the subjugation of any people 
they have included in the Empire. We venture to say there 
is not a square inch of our broad Empire where that prin- 
ciple has been observed. Does Sir Henry perhaps deny the 
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theoretic right of Parliament to make laws for the whole 
Empire, or that of the imperial Government to veto any 
laws passed by any local Legislature? The Empire in its 
wise policy grants to all the white Colonies powers of 
self-government so full that they become rather allies 
than subjects; but the sovereignty of Parliament has 
never been surrendered, and among five-sixths of the 
whole population owing allegiance to King Edward the 
justice and feeling of that Parliament are the only 
guarantees against oppression. There is no kind of liberty 
that we would refuse to the Boers once peace is solidly 
established ; but to grant those liberties by treaty is to 
make of them a caste within the Empire; not fellow- 
citizens, but aristocrats with guaranteed privileges, which 
they would maintain to the utmost,—and, when possible, 
by arms. The single subject of the treatment of natives 
would suffice as substratum for the quarrels of a genera- 
tion, and could end only in an appeal to force. 


The subject is not directly &@ propos of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s speech ; but there are two ideas 
constantly repeated by his followers which demand a word 
of notice. They think that conquest is never followed by 
the continued acquiescence which is all that Governments 
expect even from their hereditary subjects; but the allega- 
tion is disproved by the history of England and Wales, 
of France and Brittany, of Prussia and Hanover, of the 
Czardom and nearly half its vast dominions. The only 
prominent instance in which it has seemed true is 
lreland, where a people differing in race, creed, and 
ideals has for six centuries kept up an overt or 
veiled civil war. But is it not the clear judgment 
of history that Ireland has never been at peace 
because it has never been thoroughly conquered, and 
never till recent years admitted to full equality with 
Englishmen in the advantages of English rule? The 
Government propose, and Lord Rosebery proposes, as we 
understand his speech at Chesterfield, and that of Mr. 
Asquith at Hanley, to avoid both the blunders committed 
by our ancestors in Ireland, to make the conquest 
complete and final, so that there shall never again be 
insurrection not manageable by police, and to extinguish 
at the very earliest moment, say within five years, the 
last relic of difference between the rights of British and 
Dutch settlers in South Africa. Asa Schuyler or Van 
Rensselaer votes, or is voted for, in the United States, so 
will a De Wet or a Cloete vote, or be voted for, in South 
Africa. That policy may fail; but it seems to us not only 
wiser, but more truly Liberal, even in the party sense, 
than the one which the Radical leader, speaking without 
responsibility, so hazily sketches out, and which obviously 
would destroy or impair that sovereignty of Parliament 
without which a permanently liberal policy cannot be 
pursued. 





THE USES OF ARTILLERY. 


HE return of Q Battery of the Horse Artillery, and 
the thoroughly well-deserved compliments which 
Lord Roberts paid its officers and men, have turned our 
thoughts to the part played by all our artillery in the 
war. The Royal Regiment of Artillery—there are strictly 
two regiments now, by the way—has been called the finest 
branch of the British Army, and though it is impossible 
to establish an invidious superiority of this sort, we may 
say, with all due caution, that no other branch has a 
right to be called finer. The deep regard of Lord Roberts 
for the Artillery is capable of something more than the 
very simple and human explanation that he is a gunner 
himself. The stern self-sacrifice of the gunners in action, 
which has never been doubted by them to be an obvious 
duty, appeals alike to the imagination and the gratitude 
of every soldier. Every infantryman looks to the Artillery 
for support, and in a sense for protection; to go forward 
without the friendly support of the sheils that “ prepare 
the way” is like taking several unnecessary chances 
against yourself in the gamble with death. Thus it is, 
to put it in another way, that the ordinary soldier looks 
to the gunner as a transport looks to’ the man-of-war 
which accompanies it. In a retirement of our troops a 
similar thing happens. The gunners who have “ pre- 
pared the way” are also expecied to “cover the retreat,” 
and there is no better exainple of the way in which they 
can do this than the splendid story of Q Battery at 
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Sanna’s Post. In short, the gunners spend their lives in 
company with a sense of responsibility which belongs to 
no other arm in quite the same degree; and we know of 
no instance in this war in which they have been unfaithful 
to that conception of their duty. ‘The work of the 
gunners,” said a distinguished s soldier once, “is to stand 
up and be killed.” 

But is it profitable to “stand up” quite so much? We 
do not,.of course, refer to a case like that in which 
Q Battery found itself at Sanna’s Post. Then nothing 
but sheer and reckless audacity could save the situ ation, 
and we may be thankful that we have men who will rise 
to such a terrible occasion. We refer rather to the tradi- 
tions of gunnery in the British Army, which have, on the 
whole, fostered a certain disdain towards all risks, 
whether necessary or unnecessary. A Boer remarked in 
the early part of the war, “The object of us Boers is to 
kill without being killed: the primary object of your 
gunners is to be killed.” And so indeed it might seem. 
There can be few spectacles better warranted to “refine 
the feelings with pity and terror” than that of a battery 
of six guns placed in perfect alignment and at their due 
intervals, without a suspicion of protection, natural or 
artificial, and with the gunners standing beside them at 
their full height. Of course, thero are rules for aint 
a pitch of ground when possible that will sorve as a safo- 
guard, but every one knows that in practice ibe precau- 
tion does not amount to very much. After a heavy 
engagement gunners trained in this school have been 
known to say proudly—and all honour to them!—that in 
spite of the losses and the terrible fire, the line and 
intervals of their battery were always kept,—as though 
these things were an end, and not a means. The Boer, 


who carries on his soldiering by the simple rules of | 


common-sense, thinks that there is as much reason for 
hiding a gun as for hiding a rifleman. Accordingly he puts 
his gun oot ib cannot be seen, and in these days of 
smokeless powder it is dificult, if not impossible, to say 
where that ace is. The Americans could not see the 
Spanish guns when they stormed the hills of San Juan, 
and our artillerymen have often been plentifully shelled 
in this war without ever knowing the whereabouts of the 
gun that was troubling them. It will be said with truth 
that there is a great deal of diffe rence between using guns 
with a defensive force and with an attacking force. In 
the one case they can be placed in prepared positions, in 
the other they hardly ever can. But we fancy that no 
one who has fought in the present war will deny that even 
when attacking across comparatively open ground the Boers 
somehow managed to screen their guns. Gunners who, while 
sossessed of incomparable bravery, were able to use their 
aes discreetly, remembering that all purely unneces- 
sary risks are unprofitable, and, indeed, uniair to the rest 
of the army. would be the ideal guaners of the world. 
The practical question for us, however—that shrewd critic, 
Captain Mahan, has already asked it—is whether we can 
eliminate recklessness from the habits of our gunners 
without jeopardising the standard of personal devotion 
which has been for generations their great and honourable 
tradition. Captain Mahan says that rather than seriously 
risk lowering so fine a standard of duty we should consent 
to the continuance of what may be its inseparable 
symptoms,—recklessness and such like. And if the duty 
and its symptoms as we know them are mutually depen- 
dent, why then we must perforce agree with him. 

The Nav vy gunners, however, have a slightly different 
tradition, although no one has ever charged them with 
culpable caution. We have been told that there was an 
nteresting lesson in two styles on Hussar Hill, over which 
Sir Redvers Buller passed towards Ladysmith. Side 
by side there were some 12-pounder guns belonging to 
the Navy, and some 6 in. garrison guns belonging to the 
Army. The naval guns were behind sand-bags; the 
greatest concession the Army gunners would make to 
the theory of protection was to hang a few twigs on 
the barrel of a gun. All the guns were shelled. The 
Army men had some losses, the sailors had none. Similar 
examples might be multiplied. Another habit which was 
gaining favour before this war (and which, like many other 
habits of our Army, was probably traceable to our in- 
cessant warfare with savage races) was that of bringing 
artillery at once to close quarters with the enemy. his 
plan figured with great success, we believe, in English 





manceuvres. It needed a Colenso to show that with an 
enemy who does not consent to be mowed down like 
savages, but rather prefers to do the mowing himself, you 
cannot afford to play tricks. The Boer has more chance 
in his favour than we have in his way of using artillery, 
Wherever he sees a suitable place he puts a gun. He 
knows nothing of regular formations, of massing his 
artillery, or of “concentrating his fire. We, on the ‘other 
hand, put our guns (at least in pitched battles) at their 
invariable intervals, and it is not likely that Nature 
will have happened to provide six suitable places for 
the six guns at the six regular intervals. That 
is too much to hope for. As for the guns on their 
own merits, apart from the men who fire them, we 
suppose that all those who took a very sanguine view 
of the great effects of artillery have been disappointed, 
It has long been a commonplace that the effects of 
artillery are mainly “moral,” but for all that the intro. 
duction of new explosives—lyddite, especially—and of 
quicker-firing guns had insensibly revived the belief in the 
great material value of artillery. It would be gratuitous 
to say that artillery has had a great downfall in general 
estimation—among | those who have always taken a sane 
view ly 
say that relatively to artillery the rifle has gained in reputa- 
tion. We know now that lyddite, although it may make 
short work of a Mahdi’s tomb, is of little use against earth- 
works, especially when it falls on very soft “ground, and 
that the stories of men whose senses left them and whose 
teeth shook in their heads because they happened to be 
within a quarter of a mile of an explosion of lyddite were 
mere moonshine. 





We come back to this conclusion,—that between intelli. 
gent peoples the most deadly weapon in average circum- 
stances is not a gun, even when it fires ponderous parcels 
of lyddite, nor yet a Maxim, but a good rifle with a 
steady-handed and straight-eyed man behind it who has 
the salt of a little judgment. There have been, it seems, 
three stages in this war, if we may divide them according 
to the criticisms offered in England. There was the 
stage in which all the blame was put upon our: guns,— 
they were outranged, it was said. That stage lasted till the 
battle of Colenso. Then there was the period in which all 
the blame was put upon the intelligence of our officer 
they were stupid, it was said. That period lasted till 
Lord Roberts had fairly got the game in his hands. And 
now we are in the third period, in which it is said that we 
fail because we are not mobile, the other criticisms being 
for the moment forgotten. It need hardly be said that 
not one of these criticisms is wholly devoid of truth, and 
thai not one of them is a complete explanation of the 
phenomena with which it deals. The Boer guns out- 
ranged ours at the beginning of the war because most of 
them happened to be larger. It is to be remembered that 
for months the Boers held strong defensive positions with 
their artillery. Yet it would be unjust and foolish not to 
admit that the Boers did often move about heavy pieces 
with surprising speed. They behaved as though they had 
never read a civilised book on gunnery, and did not know 
that anything larger than a 15-pounder ought to hamper 
a mobile force. Not knowing it, they ignorantly did not 
allow themselves to be hampered. We, for our part, had 
the wisdom to be taught by ignorance, and brought 
equally heavy pieces into the field. But what, after all, 
is the value of a very long-range gun? Practice at six or 
seven miles can scarcely beaccurate. We ought to use such 
@ gun, we are convinced, for its moral effect—it is a great 
thing to be able to say to your enemy out of the mouth of 
your gun, “Now, we are seven miles away from you, yet 
we have you in our grip "—but we ought to remember that 
the killing is nearly all done by shrapnel at closer quarters 

t is folly to think that the greatest of all virtues in a 
gun is to havea long range. Lord Roberts showed that 
a 6in. siege gun need not impede forced marches, and for 
the future we should aim at a judicious mixture of pieces. 
Finally, it is significant that in South Africa gunners are 
now being used as mounted infantry. In the present 
cuerilla warfare, in which speed and nimbleness are 
essential, the use of guns which have at all costs to be 
kept safe is probably a source of anxiety and distraction 
for which there is no sufficient compensation. Look at it 
how we may, this is In some sense 2 triumph for the ri io. 
The urging of the moral is a congenial task. Every 
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citizen who practises with a rifle may feel that although 
he will never be one of the splendid Regiment of Artillery, 
he is cultivating the use of the weapon which can be 
employed in more ways than any other weapon for the 
service of his country. 





LORD WANTAGE. 
T will be strange if in these days, in which the art 
of literary portrait-painting is so copiously pursued, 
there should not appear any detailed narrative of a career 
so closely and influentially linked with the besi sides of 
our national life as was that of the late Lord Wantage. 
If itshould be so, we could only suppose that the modesty, 
and even shyness, that were so conspicuous among his 
characteristics prompted him to leave directions prohibiting 
the provision of material for a biography of himself. 
Quite possibly, indeed, it was his genuine opinion that, 
after all that he had done, ho was still an “ unprofitable 
servant,” having done only that which it was his duty to 
do. Nor, of course, can it be questioned that if such was 
his estimate of his own career, he himself had the 
highest Authority for holding it. None the less, however, 
are we justified, by the same Authority, in believing that 
there is, elsewhere, abundant recognition of the merit of 
those who, here, have been “faithful in much”; and that 
standard is still, unfortunately, so rarely rcached that the 
instances in which it is prominently attained deserve more 
than passing consideration. Cordial welcome is therefore 
due to a siudy, evidently based on the best information, 
of Lord Wantage’s life and work in the new number of the 
Edinburgh Review. 

We have alluded to the multiplicity of Lord Wantage’s 
“talents,” and a goodly list they made :—lineage and con- 
nections of the noblest, for Robert Lindsay sprang from 
the stock, and his sister was married to the head, of that 
famous Scottish house which celebrated the other day the 
five hundredth anniversary of one of its earldoms; a 
handsome and knightly presence; courage of that quality 
which makes danger a delight, and which won for him in 
earliest manhood, at Alma and Inkerman, one of the first 
of the Victoria Crosses, and the renown of a paladin of 
modern war; large business capacity; fine artistic taste ; 
a deeply happy home life; and, through his marriage with 
Lord Overstone’s only daughter and heiress, wealth“ beyond 
the dreams of avarice.” A splendid catalogue truly, but 
yet not less full of ignoble than of glorious possibilities. 
Easy enough might it have been for a young man return- 
ing from Sebastopol with the prestige of a hero, and an 
appearance which made artists wish that he would sit as 
the model for a study of King Arthur, to think, or per- 
suade himself that he thought, that laborious duty lay, 
with the dangers aud the hardships of the Crimea, behind 
him,—that he had served his country worthily in the 
field, and might rightly enjoy without further trouble all 
that she could give him in peace. ‘The social adulation 
of London,” as the Edinburgh Reviewer puts it, “ might 
have been more dangerous to not a few men than the 
rigours of a Crimean winter or the hail of Russian 
bullets.” But Robert Lindsay was of unspoilable stuff, 
and having risked his life over and over again for his 
country for two years, he proceeded to spend it for her 
steadily for another five-and-forty. 

In 1858 came his marriage, and with it the great estate 
round Lockinge, in Berkshire, presented to him and his 
wife by Lord Overstone. Thus was the sphere determined 
in which he should serve his country. It was to be 
primarily as the great squire, endowed with the means 
of doing full justice to his property, and the will, 
knowledge, and judgment required for that high 
duty ; winning the confidence of his neighbours of every 
degree; elected by them, within seven years of his settle- 
ment among them, to represent the county in Parliament, 
and sitting for it uninterruptedly until, twenty years 
later, Lord Beaconsfield called him to the Upper House. 
The Reviewer mentions the very interesting and signifi- 
cant fact that “the two Conservative leaders with whom 
Lord Wantage felt, perhaps, most in personal touch were 
Lord Beaconsfield and the Right Hon. W. H. Smith.” The 
conjunction is aptly illustrative not merely of the many- 
sidedness of Lord Wantage’s sympathies, but also of the 
double quality of his conception of citizenship. There was 
in him, on the one hand, the constantly dominating sense 
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of public and private duty to be done, however arduous and 
wearisome, week in, week out, and the clear, steady head todo 
it, which were the distinguishing possessions of Mr. Smith. 
On the other hand, there was also in Lord Wantage a 
definite kinship with the imagination and the originating 
power which were of the essence of the author of “ Sybil” 
and the “educator” of the Conservative party. He 
applied himself strenuously and conscientiously to the 
administration, first of one, and, after his father-in-law’s 
death, of two great domains, amounting in all to more 
than 50,000 acres. He was a liberal and enlightened land- 
lord, a kindly and sympathetic employer. But he was a 
great deal more than that. Over the great areas of Eng- 
lish land which he owned his presence and influence were 
a powerful force for the economic, social, and moral 
uplifting of the inhabitants. He was himself in acreage 
probably the greatest, and in results certainly one of the 
most successful, of English farmers. This came about 
through the resolution and enterprise with which he faced 
the situation created by the wave of agricultural depression, 
on his Berkshire property. Farm after farm being thrown 
on his hands, he took them over and farmed them himself. 
“Many of them only just paid their way; some in better 
situations were remunerative; and by means of the economy 
possible in farming on a very extensive scale, a profit was 
realised.” In the end he had in hand as many as 13,000 
acres—a great home farm of 6,000 acres, and the re- 
maining 7,000 acres hill farms on the downs—where, 
“among other improvements, a great tract of down-land, 
part of which had been broken up during the days of high 
wheat prices in the early part of the century, was resown 
with grass, and converted into a cattle ranche.” That was 
only one of many ways in which Lord Wantage practically 
illustrated his conviction that if English farming is to 
meet new conditions it must be ready to depart from old 
routine, even though the change may involve the painful 
operation of “cutting a loss” and large initial expendi- 
ture. 

Yet while in these ways, and by his numerous successes 
at agricultural shows, he was the exponent of the possi- 
bilities of great capitalist farming, Lord Wantage was 
also a strong advocate of small holdings worked entirely 
by the labour of the occupier and his family, for the 
encouragement of which system he took an active part in the 
promotion, as Chairman, of the Small Farm and Labourers’ 
Land Company. For the labourers on his own estates 
he took constant and widely helpful thought, rebuilding 
largenumbers of cottages, establishing a savings-bank which 
paid 5 per cent. on deposits, organising a system of profit- 
sharing on his home farm, under which “a bonus varying 
in good or bad years from 60s. to 10s. per man has been 
paid,” starting Co-operative stores on the Rochdale system, 
and running 2 public-house on reformed lines, with satis- 
factory results, from a date prior to that at which the 
Bishop of Chester undertook his fruitful propaganda on 
that subject. From this very condensed summary it will 
be seen with how much enterprise and resource, as well as 
steady concentration of purpose, Lord Wantage devoted 
himself to the realisation of his ideal of the functions of 
a great landed proprietor,—an ideal, it may be said, 
embodying the best of the doctrines of the Young 
England school. Not only did he prevent several 
thousands of acres in Berkshire from going out of 
cultivation, like parts of Essex, and ceasing to support 
their working population, but he secured to that popula- 
tion, and to many others over his great estates, the condi- 
tions of a more wholesome, more prosperous, and more 
hopeful life than they had previously known. 

We have dwelt at such length on these singularly 
attractive, and, as we take it, most essential, aspects of 
Lord Wantage’s full and varied life-work, that we can do 
little more than refer our readers to the excellent article 
in the Edinburgh Review for asketch of his other activities. 
The aid which the enthusiastic and far-sighted devotion of 
so brilliant a soldier gave over a long stretch of years to 
the Volunteer movement would alone entitle Lord 
Wantage to the thankful recollection of his countrymen. 
Nor is there less ground for grateful acknowledgment of 
the moral support which, Conservative in polities though 
he was, he gave in Parliament and elsewhere to 
the cause of military reform from the “seventies” 
onward. Nothing can be said here of the great part 
played by Lord Wantage in organising and personally 
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arranging for the administration of the large sums sub- 
scribed by British benevolence for the relief of sufferers 
in European wars from 1870 onwards. It was not for 
England.alone that he lived, yet for England mainly. He 

rofoundly believed in her people, if only their natural 
Coe would lead them with courage, resolution, enlighten- 
ment. So, while a true Conservative, he was also a most 
genuine reformer. To the full measure of his power, 
throughout the full range of his influence, he laboured to 
increase the fitness of his countrymen to defend their rights 
against attack from without, ‘and to lift themselves to 
higher levels of well-being at home. And so itis emphati- 
cally true that, in the ‘striking words quoted by the 
Edinburgh Review from Miss Florence Nightingale, 
“Lord Wantage is a great loss; but he had been a great 
gain. And what he had gained for us can never be lost.” 





SPEECH AND TIME IN THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


NM R. BALFOUR treated the subject of Parliamen- 
i tary procedure at Manchester this day week with 
zreat moderation and temper. His speech had nothing 
in common with the denunciations of obstruction which 
attribute every delay in the conduct of public | business to 
the wilful wickedness of this or that section of the House. 
He realised that if all the Members were of one party 
much of the present difficulty would remain. The real 
and ultimate cause of that difficulty is that at West- 
minster there are more than six hundred gentlemen all 
anxious to speak, and all after a fashion able to speak. 
We will not do them the injustice of supposing that they 
would all be anxious to yee zi the choice were left wholly 
to themselves. Many of them must be painfully con- 
scious that the House does not as to hear them, and 
that their only chance of getting listened to is to speak 
when the benches are too empty to make this uawilling- 
ness effective. But the choice is not left to themselves. 
They have constituents, and constituents whose goodwill 
they wish to retain. In olden days this end could be 
attained by voting. The electors were quite contented if 
their representative went into the right lobby on every 
important division. In the eighteenth century, as Mr. 
Balfour reminds us, “debate was carried on almost 
entirely by the two Front. Benches,” and these Front 
Benches were themselves very mucn smaller than 
they have now become. In those days there were no 
Cabinets of twenty, and there were fewer subordinate 
offices. Now the number of Ministers and ex-Ministers 
is very much larger, and pretty well every one beyond 
that charmed circle thinks that he has quite as much right 
to be heard as any one inside it. It is more to him, he 
may say, than it can possibly be to a Minister or ex- 
Minister. Their reputation is established, his is still to 
make. They will be returned at the next Election without 
reference to their little or much speaking. He cannot hope 
that his constituents will remember him unless he can con- 
trive to keep his‘name before them in the nev apapers. And 
to this great work he steadily sets himself. He does not 
always fiy as high as a set spee ech. That is an ordeal 
which still retains something of its old seriousness. But 
there is no need for him to make a set speech. The humble 
question will serve his turn, and all the better if it be one 
to which a Minister would rather not have to reply. 
Neither question nor answer makes much show in the 
crowded columns of a London newspaper. They are, for 
the most part, passed over by the reader in his haste to 
get to the business of the sitting. But in the columns 
of the local newspaper they make a different impression. 
There the questioner is “our” Member, and the few 
words that drop from him are his return for the honour 
the constituency has done him. The readers know that 
the six hundred odd Members sent up to West- 
minster cannot all be orators. They recognise the 
broad distinction between leaders and followers, and are 
satisfied if the Parliamentary report contains some 
evidence that their Member is least among the 
followers. What they do not like is absolute, unbroken 
silence,—the silence that would once have been thought 
quite consistent with the complete discharge of a man’s 
Parliamentary duty. 
This same motive t 


at 


ends to lengthen out the debate on 





the Address. There are men who are not competent, who 
know that they are not competent, to speak on somebod 

else’s subject, and are quite competent, or feel themselves 
quite competent, to speak on their own subject. The 
advantage of the debate on the Address is that it leaveg 
every ] Member free to move an amendment on any subject. 
No matter how little it may interest any one but himself, 
he can, if he will, assume, « and act on the assumption, that 
it is a matter of national importance. He need not wait 
for the chances of the ballot, or be at the pains to induce 
thirty-nine more Members to stay out his speech. He has 
only to move the addition of some words to the Address, 
and trust to the Whips or to the interest of some later 
amendment to keep a housefor him. It is not wonderful, 
therefore, that the debate on the Address lingers on from ten 
days to three weeks, though it is understood all the time 
that the practical outcome of it is simply the waste of 
such-and-such a fraction of the Session. It is one of the 
opportunities to which Members who are shy of speaking 
at other times most look forward, and each seemingly 
useless night really sees the fulfilment of some modest 
ambition. 

If this were the whole function of Parliament we might 
congratulate ourselves that each year the number of 
Members who have a reasonable right to cherish this 

ambition grows larger. It seems a paradox to say that 

the level of House of Commons oratory has risen when 
the giants of debate are so much fewer, and the occurrence 
of a really great speech so much rarer. But it is probably 
true—though owing to the charity of the reporters it is 
difficult to speak with certainty on this point—that there 
are not nearly so many absolute failures, not nearly so 
many complete and hopeless breakdowns, as there used to 
be. The habit of speaking in public has grown on people, 
and the supply has kept pace with the demand. If we 
London alone, what immense opportunities for 
oratorical success have been created, first by the School 
Board, and then by the County Council. And all over 
the country the same thing is going on. Business is done 
by discussion to an infinitely greater extent than formerly, 
and the habit formed by discussion at home calls out for 
‘cise at Westminster. There are no more arguments 
brought forward, but the same arguments are brought 
forward much more fr nuenly. Formerly when the two 
Front Benches had made their contributions to the debste 
the time for a division was thought to havecome. Now the 
speeches of the leaders on each side do but map out the 
ines which the debate is to follow. The fact that a point 
has been put well no longer supplies a reason why it need 
not be put again. On the contrary, the speakers who are 
to follow feel happy in the conviction that they know 
exactly what to say. There is no chance of their being 
appalled at the difficulty of finding some argument which 
1as not been urged before. They would t hink themselves 
unpardonably rash if they so » es as attempted to find 
one. 

The wonder is, then, not that so litile business should 
be done in a Session, but that, considering the obstacles to 
its despatch, so much business should be done as there is. 
And it is to the cure of this particular form of the evil 
that the efforts of the Government ought to be mainly 
directed if any permanent result is to be obtained. Ob- 
struction in the strict sense of the term will always be 
with us. Whenever, that is to say, a particular measure 
is greatly disliked by one party or section in the House 
they wil! strive to delay its passing. That is one of the 
methods by which its rejection may be brought about, 
and there is no way of stopping this short of for- 
bidding discussion altogether. The Closure may be 
useful “at particular stages, but the Closure sharpens the 
ingenuity of those against whom it is directed, and in 
the end it is commonly found that the Ministers who 
pilot measures most successfully through the House are 
those who employ the Closure least. The worst enemy of 
debate is the chronic and habitual waste of time which 
comes from thé number of those who want to speak, and 
the fewness of the hours that there are for them to speak 
in. We have already indicated two directions in which a 
reformation should at least be attempted. It cannot be 
necessary that some two hours of the afternoon should be 
spent in asking and answering questions in which no one 
is the least interested except the Members who see in them 
an occasion for grinding their own little axes. So far as 
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their curiosity serves any useful purpose it might just as 
well be gratified on paper. Exceptions would have to be 
made, of course, in the case of questions asked by the 
chiefs of parties or sections, or of questions relating to 
matters of urgent importance. But as regards these last, 
the decision might safely be left to the Speaker. So, too, 
with the debate on the Address. We should be sorry to see it 
abolished, because it is often convenient to draw a statement 
of policy from the Government, or even to raise the question 
of confidence, at the opening of the Session. But this is 
the only end which this particular debate can usefully 
answer, and this would be perfectly well secured by a rule 
forbidding any amendment to be proposed except one 
affecting the existence of the Cabinet. If the House is 
prepared to turn a Government out at the first opportunity, 
it cannot be given that opportunity too soon. li it is not 
prepared to go this length, the sooner it gets to the actual 
business of the Session the better. These two changes 
would work a very beneficial reformation in the procedure 
of the House of Commons, even if they stood alone. 








ENGLISH GOOD HUMOUR. 

FR. CARRUTHERS GOULD, replying to a toast to 
h his health at a dinner given by the Authors’ Club on 
Monday night, descanted cn the principles of the caricaturist’s 
art. To succeed, he suid, in this country it was necessary for 
the caricaturist “to use vinegar and never vitriol.” We 
should prefer “lemon-juice” to “vinegar,” as more nearly the 
exact truth; and we should like to know from a caricaturist 
like Mr. Gould, who confesses that he is a political propa 
gandist, whether he has vitriol at command. Do vitriolic 
ideas ever arise in his mind, only to be repressed by his better 
judgment, or is the thought itself when it comes unbidden 
always alittle sweet? We fancy the latter is the fact; but in any 
case the epigrammatic advice is perfectly true of this country 
and the present time. It is more than thirty years since a 
really vitriolic caricature appeared in England, and that one 
(by Matt. Morgan) was received with a sort of shriek or angry 
disdain. British political caricature, though vitriolic enough 
in the time of George IV., and occasionally nearly as dirty as 
recent German or French caricature, haus during the litetime 
of most living men been singularly gentle, and even sym- 
pathetic. Every politician in turn has been ridiculed, but 
none has been portrayed us vicious, and none that we can 
remember as even abject. Even the faces of the subjects 
have been spared. An Italian draughtsman who published 
really wonderful sketches in Vanity Fair used to bring out 
in any English face he portrayed whatever of sinister sugges- 
tion it contained, but even he never made his subject hideous, 
and most of his rivals have been content with emphasising 
some grotesque, or rather, odd, particularity. Mr. Chamber- 
lam, says Mr. Gould, pardons his innumerable caricatures of 
himself; and we cannot remember to have heard during the 
half-century of a public man who was seriously annoyed, Sir 
Richard Temple, if the legend is true, did, it is true, onceask why 
curicaturists so often made sport of him; but he is incapable 
of anything but a genial chuckle over any presentment of his 
rather striking physiognomy. We doubt, indeed, whether a 
really malicious caricature would be enjoyed, and are quite 
certain that a vicious one would excite no feeling but indig- 
nation. Our mob jeers on occasion, but jeers as dogs bay, in 
inarticulate “woofs.” Even foreigners are spared. The 
Germans say we insult them in pictures as they insult us; 
but the statement is absolutely untrue, unlessa slight exagge- 
ration of the fierce curl of the Emperor's moustache is to be 
taken for insult. In the fiercest tempest of popular wrath 
with Napoleon ITI. it was always a certain quality of impas- 
siveness in his face upon which the draughtsmen seized, and 
often, as in Morgan’s wonderful sketch of him as Memnon 
seated in statuesque calm waiting for the ray to strike his 
head and compel him to speak, he was invested with a 
majesty of bearing which even at his height of power and pros- 
ity 3 dtohim. He always looked a Jew hanker 


perity never belonge | & Jow- banker 
Even the national dislike of 


with a hidden but powerful mind. 
Russia has never induced the earicaturists to do more than 
portray the typical Russian as a bear, and in England only 
Macaulay ever thought of the bear as a beast always lying 
“amidst bones and blood.” Englishmen, taught by the 
“Zoo,” think of him as always ravenous, but for buns rather 


than blood. 





A fact of this kind which separates us so markedly 
from the Continental nations must arise from some inherent 
quality in. British nature, from, in fact, a quality of good 
humour, which has increased among us of late until, as we 
had occasion to observe last week, it has almost killed out 
the power of enjoying, cr even of appreciating, stinging 
satire. That good humour is a permanent quality in our 
popular, and especially our ephemeral, literature—though we 
must admit it sometimes disappears when Pro-Boers discuss 
the statistics of concentration camps—and we should like to 
know rather more exactly than we yet know what it springs 
from. There is plenty of “temper” among us, making misery 
for thousands of households, though the clergy so seldom 
denouncesit, and we are all capable at times of white-lipped 
unger; and yet we produce no satirist, and seream our protests 
when a poet tells us of our foibles in harshly satirical verse. 
We are a coarse people enough, and yet there is not a jury in 
the remotest county before whom.the author of an obscene 
pictorial libel would have a chance either of acquittal or of 
secret sympathy, One reason, no doubt, is that the habit of 
contempt is uncommon among us, or rather is replaced by a 
cold hauteur which foreigners find even more galling, but 
which among ourselves all ranks condone and usually respect 
as self-command or reserve. “He keeps hisself to hisself,” 
remarks one mechanic of another; but he dos not feel 
despised by the stand-oflish comrade as even Americans de, 
but is rather inclined to apologise for him, as we heard a 
working man do the other day. “He ain't, bad, but he takes a 
deal of knowin’, he do.” The main reason, however, we are 
satisfied, is that English hatred, being unmixed with envy, 
never rises high. The present writer can look back more 
years then he cares to remember, but he cannot recall one 


man whose death or painful suffering would have given the 
people pleasure. Even a detested employer is in more 
danger of hooting than of personal injury, and an in- 
cident like the one which occurred in France shortly 
after 1848, the burning of a tyrannical landlord in the 
Dordogne, is absolutely unthinkable. Even Mr. Chamberlain 
would not be burnt by a mob of Steads or devotees of 
the Daily News. One reason for this is the fewness of the 
causes for political or social hate. Wilful oppression from 
above has been extinct among us for three generations. (We 
shall always think that the old laws which punished offences 
like larceny with death were oppressive in intention as well as 
effect.) The laws have become lenient. The only taxation 
which is not lenient falls upon those who are able to endure 
it without curses, or fearing—which is much to the purpose— 
the personal insolence of the taxgatherer. Blows, except 
between equals in rough duel, are never given without official 
redress. Eviction is still frequent, and often causes misery; 
but the idea that he ought to pay, if he owes, is rooted in the 
English poor man, and he looks on eviction, if he has had 
fair warning, as a result, not as a punishment. The only 
social evil, in fact, now bitterly felt is poverty, and the English- 
man frets at that, often suvagely, and not at the people who 
are not poor. He hopes at the bottom of his heart to join 
their ranks some day, and meanwhile thinks of them only 
as lucky. The writer has seen a countryside during an 
epidemic of rick-burning intended to punish the use 
of machines for threshing, but he never even heard 
of a house being fired because its. owner was tvo rich. 
Hatred, therefore, though it is not extinct us a motive power 
among us—Lord Lytton, who said it was, had an insuf- 
ficient experience—has taken on a milder quality. As to 
foreigners, we suppose hatred was really felt when there was 
danger that Napoleon would invade—there are certainly 
family legends of prayers for his death being offered with the 
household petitions—but there ismone now. There is anger 
at French or German insult; but if the Boer leaders who 
have killed so many of us expressed a readiness to forget, no 
human being in this country would object to their getting 
cavalry commissions. To a temper so softened pictorial 
insult of the really savage kind gives pain, not pleasure; and 
even bitter satire is repellent. Ridicule there may Le in 
plenty, but ridicule embitters only the * Joe” is 
laughed at pictorially every week, but tells the draughtsman 
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hat he bears him no malice, and, we doubt not, treasures up 


he sketebes as useful materials for the future biographer. 
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VILLAGE SUPERSTITIONS. 

_ ig scarcely surprising in the present age of restless 

credulity, when crystal-gazing, palmistry, und other 
similar practices prevail among the upper classes, that 
among the so-called lower orders many ancient superstitions 
Still hold sway. These are, for the most part, simple in 
character and redolent of Nature. They deal chiefly with 
the elementary facts of life: birth, death, and that which 
occupies much of the intervening space—love between man 
and woman—being the main subjects round which the people’s 
quaint fancies cling. Though by no means inclined to despise 
“ good luck” and the omens that make therefor, the villagers 
are beginning to understand that it depends less on for- 
tuitous circumstances than on industry and common-sense. 
Not long ago a widespread belief obtained that evil would 
hefall the bee keeper who sold his swarms, a superstition 
which in some counties was watered down sufficiently to 
admit of gold being uccepted as aninnocuous tender. *“ But,” 
to quote a rustic authority, “folks don’t think much nowa- 
days o’ the bad luck that stan’s in the way o’ makin’ money ; 
they mos’n gen'ly takes all as comes; an’ if they can’t get 
gold, they'll put up wi’ silver.” To meddle with church bees 
is almost universally conceded to be lost labour, since swarms 
ecclesiastical—those, namely, which eiect to dwell beneath the 
lead root of the sacred building—lay up no store of golden 
honey, and come to an untimely end if removed and placed 
amid profane surroundings. 

The signs of ill-fortune are far more numerous than those 
portending good, which is perhaps natural since life at the 
best of times is somewhat of a struggle for the poor, and 
trouble is a more certain visitor beside their hearths than 





will come to them in visions “ upon the honeyed middle of the 
night.” Those wishful to pry into futurity should reckon up 
on nine snecessive evenings the stars that form the constellg. 

tion of the Great Bear, and the first unmarried man whom 
| they encounter on the tenth morning will be their future 
| mate. Again, the spinster desirous of learning the limit of 
; her term of single blessedness has bnt to count how many 
| times the cuckoo calls when she first hears him in the spring, 
and he will tell her the years that will elapse before she 
; change her state. 


The new moon, as most people are aware, exercises 2 power. 
ful influence for good or evil upon individual lives (not to 
mention the money in one’s pocket), and he who would 
secure her favour must treat her with betitting respect. 
The writer has seen a village girl stop short in the middle 
of the high road and drop seven rapid curtseys to the 
pale, slender crescent overhead, thereby ensuring, so she 
believed, good fortune through the coming month, and 
the fulfilment of her dearest wish. The action, which struck 
the onlooker with a sharp sense of incongruity, carried back 
the mind down the long vista of centuries to those dim ages 
when, under her various titles, the moon—* walking in bright. 
ness ’—enticed men’s hearts so that, forgetting the Creator, 
they howed the lmee to the thing created and “denied the 
God that is above.” Another curious superstition is one 
which says that the seed for cabbuges must be sown the first 
or second day after the full moon, or the plants when grown 
will run to seed and have no heart. Somewhat similar to this 
is the helief, held now by the older rusties alone, that it is 
unlucky to plant potatoes on Good Friday. The younger 
generation finds it convenient to ignore this idea. 





joy. These dark omens cluster thick about the birth and | 
early days of village infants, who are beset with so many and | 
diverse perils that one marvels any manage to survive and | 
reach the comparative safety of adolescence. The time of } 
entry into the world may be unpropitious, for not all months 
of the year are favourable (May in particular is believed to | 
exercise 2 malign influence over young creatures); nor, again, | 
is every year auspicious. Granted, however, that the new | 
arrival is horn at a fortunate moment, 2 careful watch must 
still be maintained to safeguard its career. It must not be taken 
downstairs before it has been carried up, or it will descend 
within the year, for the last time, in its tiny coffin. This 
being the case, a conscientious nurse will contrive a flight of 
steps inthe bedroom with the aid of a stool,a box, and a chair, 
and will thus secure her charge from premature disso- 
lution. Vague evils, the more to be dreaded from their 
indeterminate character, threaten the child whose hair 
and nails are cut during the first twelve months 
of its existence, and should it fail to “squatch” at its 
baptism it is regarded as already marked for death. 
Indeed, the portents which herald the King of Shadows are 
innumerable. <A dog lifts up its voice in long-drawn howls 
when the rest of the world is asleep; an owl hoots in the sun- 
shine, or flies screeching over the house at the ghostly hour 
of midnight; a bird taps persistently on the window-pane,— 
each and all to deliver the same message, that Death is 
standing at the elbow of friend or relative beloved by the 
hearer, who, it should be noted, never thinks of associating 
the idea of his own decease with the most awe-inspiring sign. 
Often the shadow which announces the forthcoming event 
bears so small a resemblance to the substance that an un- 
trained eye has difficulty in recognising the relationship | 
between them, as when anelderly dame related how while she | 

| 








sat at needlework one winter evening the lamp threw “a 
lovely white shine” upon the ceiling. “Twice it flimmered 
ther’ an’ then it went away. I sez to myself, ‘Summat's 
a-gwine to happen, that light never come for nothink’; an’ 
sure anuff the nex’ day I heard as my grandchild, a beautiful 
bwoy just ten months old, wur dead. I should ha’ bin 
wunnerful upset if it hadn’t ha’ bin for the lamp warnin’ ma 
beforehand.” 

Many people believe that May-blossom brings death with 
it into the house; but thereisanother—a daintier superstition— | 
connected with this pretty flower. Young maidens have noneed | 
to observe the ceremonies of chill St. Agnes’ Eve. Let them | 


| 
| 


{ 
| 


wuit until the hawthorn breaks into bloom, then place beneath 
their pillows the first snowy spray they see, and their true love | 


On the subject of ghosts the village is divided. Some people 
beg the question by a bold assertion that “ther ben’t sich 
things, an’ them as sez they sees ‘um ou’y thinks ‘um does.” 
Others, more cautious, are of opinion that “ther’ med he 
ghostes or ther’ medn’t” ; they had never beheld any them- 
selves, but they knew folks who had. A third section 
maintains that not only are they to he seen, but if proper 
etiquette be observed they will not disdain to converse with 
mortals. If “spoken rough” —namely, addressed in diulect 
—they will refuse to answer, and will, moreover, make 
their presence disagreeahly manifest. There is a story 
current that two young girls were walking home one misty 
night when a ma .came up behind them, 
They called to him :—*‘ Who be? what be doin’ year?’ an’ 
he answered never 2a word, ‘cause, ‘ee knaw, they’d spake ‘un 
rough, but walked by ‘um pace fur pace. Then they saw 
twurn’t a man, but Summat. When they got to their door It 
vanished in a flame o’ red fire, an’ one o’ the girls wur that 
frowtened she went off into a fit, an’ she kep’ gwine off in 
‘um till she died.” It will be noticed that the narrator of the 
above anecdote shrank from using the word “ ghost.” The more 
elastic term “Summat” or “Things” is preferred, as being 
less personal, and covering spiritual appearances of any shape 
and size, from the ghostly calf which lurks behind the trees 
at a certain notorious corner, to the headless man who per- 
forms the acrobatic feat of standing in a ditch on the missing 
portion of his anatomy for the delectation of travellers along 
the high road. 





The following circumstantial story was told to the 
writer by a working woman, who implicitly aecepted 
every word, and seemed rather to regret that she 
had not enjoyed a like experience. ‘ There was an 
ooman who worked wi’ me in the field as said an coman 
telled she as she'd sin Summat. The ooman as sin It had 
a bad leg, an’ she usted to sit up in the middle o’ the night to 
dress*un. She was a-doin’ it one night when Summat came 
an’ hung out the beautiflest baby clo’es as ever you sin ona 
cheer in front othe fire. An’ It brought out a pin-eush stuck 
all round wi’ pins in words. Thinks the ooman,— That's a 
nice pin-cush, I'll ha’ ’e.” She stretches out her hand fur‘n, 
an’ she puts ‘un in her box, but when she goes nex’ marnin’ 


| to look, ther’ was narra pin-cush ther"! That night It come 
agen, an’, thinks she, ‘I'll spake to ‘Un, an’ ax’ ’Un what ’Un 
wants.’ So she sez,—‘t Gloory be to the Father an’ to the Son 
an’ to the Holy Ghost—Amen. Whattroublest Thou?’ An’ 
It answered,—‘ Fear not,’ so she knew that He ’udn’t hurt 
she.” There is a fine touch of nature about that part of the 
story which treats of the “pin-cush”! 
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A belief in witchcraft still exists in some rural districts, 
though the people who hold it are sometimes shy of confess- 
ing the same, lest they should incur the ridicule of their more 
enlightened neighbours. Not long ago an old woman died 
who was popularly credited with the power of being able to 
assume any form that pleased her fancy. She 
wretched hut built ona strip of waste land outside a village well 
known to the writer, and her favourite pastime was said to he 
masquerading oe the guise of a hare. One day 2 coursing 
match was held in the fields near her cottage, when the grey- 
hounds seized a hare, which, however, contrived to — 
at the cost of a gaping wound in its flank. Shortly afterwards 
the old woman died, and when she was laid out a a 
wound was found in her side, which was proof positive, 
the rustics affirmed, that she and poor puss were identical ! 

Tt has already becn stated that some among the villagers 
reject tales of ghosts and witches as old wives’ fables. 
The dictum of one hardy sceptic is worth quoting as an 
example of shrewd reasoning: “I dwun’t believe in ghostes 
an’ sich,” said he: “ why should I, seein’ ve niver sin nothink 
wusser nor meselé all my life long? I looks at it this way. 
luk ‘°ce— If sa be as they be gone to the right place, ‘tis 
sartin sure as they wun’t keer to come back year agen. If sa 
be as they be gone to tother, they wun't Jet ‘um come, bless 


ee.” 





PARROTS AND LOVE BIRDS. 

Ws Lord Curzon, during his recent visit to Burmab, 

spoke of the need of ua close season for Indian game, 
he may perhaps have referred also to birds, among them the 
egrets and certain of the rarer kinds of parrot. Parrot-killing 
for the sake of the skins is possibly a modern practice in 
India; but it is said to be on the increase, as the skins are 
in demand for making screens, lamp ornaments, and other 
“fancy” articles in Paris. As parrots are some of the most 
intelligent and not the least beautiful of birds, they deserve 
all the protection which they can get, consistently with respect 
to the ryot’s crops. A mine of information as to their habits, 
both when wild und tame, is to be found in Mr. W. T. Greene’s 
three-volume work on “ Parrots in Captivity” (London: G. 
Bell and Sons). The hook is beaatifully illustrated, 
the colours of the plumage of the different species are 
well reproduced. It is a standard work with the increasing 


number of bird-lovers who keep large aviaries in which parrots | 


rave a place, and contains much that is interesting, both as to 
their habits and their ways of nesting and rearing their young. 
Soldiers coming back from South Africa sometimes bring 
with them a particularly pretty little love bird, which has a 
rose-coloured cap and pink throat in place of the scarlet 
mask of the common West African love hird best known in 
England. It is called the rosy-faced love bird, and is mainly 
found in South-West Africa, in Damaraland, Angola, and 
Namaqualand, but also in the South-East, mainly in the 
Zambesi districts. These little parrots are even more affec- 
tionate than the other love birds, and extend their goodwill 
to other birds in captivity. They are generally miserable 
in cages; but if kept in a large aviary are not only extremely 
happy, but will also nest and rear their young. It was a 
pair so engaged which showed to Brehm that they are 
almost alone among birds in the mode taken by them to 
transport the materials for their nest. Mr. Andersson, the 
African traveller, had noticed that these love birds, unlike 
most other parrots, did not build in holes in trees, but laid 
their eggs in the communal nests of two kinds of weaver 
birds, probably appropriating a disused compurtment. They 
have also a habit of suspending themselves head down- 
wards like bats, a trick which is also common to the bat 
parrakeets. When the love birds wanted to build they were 
supplied with some twigs of willow. After gnawing the buds 
they stripped off the bark, and proceeded to make a nest of 
it, carrying the bark on their backs. This was done by the 
hen, who, taking a strip, bent her head hack, rufiled up 
the feathers on the lower part of her back above the tail, 
and there fixed the strip of bark. She then smoothed the 
feathers over it, and picked up and fixed another strip. This 
was repeated till seven or even eight pieces of bark were stuck 
under the feathers, when the love bird rose and flew cautiously 
to the nest with her burden Brehm thought that this habit 
was unique. But it is practised hy another parrot, the grey- 


lived in a} 








headed love bird from Madagascar. These birds have been 
seen to carry bits of grass and fibre and chips of wood and 
scraps of paper to their nests on their backs in the same way 
as the rosy-faced love bird does, 


Mrs. Cassirer, the first translator of Brehm’s “ Thierleben ” 
into English, kept some of these Madagascan love birds in 
Paris. “I have four nests from my whiteheads,” she wrote, 
“and in each case the nesting material was carried stuck 
between the feathers of the back, so that the bird resembled 
a fretful poreupine.” Other parrots which do not nest in 
holes in trees, as do the greater number, are described by Mrs 
Cassirer. These are the glaucous macaw mentioned by 
Azara, which scrapes a hole like a kingfisher’s in the banks of 
streams; the splendid hyacinthine macaw, which scrapes out 
nesting holes in bunks; Miller's parrot, which lays its eggs 
in holes in rocks; and the Patagonian parrot. This bird has 
great colonies in Chili, where it builds in solitary and 
precipitous cliffs, like the puffins on our coasts. Like the 
“sea-parrots ” and sand-martins, the Patagonian parrots or 
conures choose soft strata to burrow in, but their general 
habits are curiously like those of the puffins. Mr. Pipping 
says of them :—* After a toilsome march one approaches a 
perpendicular cliff, and believes oneself in utter solitude. 
The deepest stillness reigns around, the sign of noon in 
equatorial America, when most creatures are asleep. Sud- 
denly the warning cry of a parrot is heard. It is caught up 
and repeated by others, and before one can quite understand 
what is the matter, one is surrounded by flocks of these 
quarrelsome birds, which fly in narrow circles round the 
visitor, and threaten to attack him. Out of the numerous 
holes in the rock forth, comically enough, the 
round heads of the parrots, and those which do not fly out 
take part in the commotion by loud screams. Each hole is 
2 nest, burrowed out by the owners in the strata of clay 
which intersect the cliffs, and one may, not unfrequently, 
count some hundreds of them.” Some of the ground parrots 
nest in holes in tree roots, while the Quaker parrot, a small 
green species from South America, makes sh of enormous 
size in proportion to the builders. A pair kept by Mr. 
Buxton built 2 nest in an open portico on the top of a large 
vase from twigs of the silver birch. When the nest was 3 ft. 
high it was blown down, but they rebuilt it till it was 5 ft. 
high, and Gft. in circumference at the top. In other 
words, these little parrots built a nest much larger than that 
of a heron or crow. 


peer 


Parrots as a race have very few “abnormalities” in type; 
consequently those which differ from the others attract more 
than their share of attention. Among these are the slender- 
billed cockatoo, the owl-parrots, and the flesh-eating New 
Zealand “kea.” A Colonist owning a very large sheep farm 
told the writer that he witnessed what was probably the 
origin of the kea’s taste for mutton. The fresh skins 
of dead sheep used to be hung up or pegged out 
with bits of fat adhering to them. The keas used 
to visit these and eat the fat, and then connecting 
wool with food, attacked diseased and weakly sheep. The 
slender-billed cockatoo has a long thin upper mandible. pro- 
jecting in a sickle- shaped curve more than half its length 
beyond the lower part of the beak. This instrument is used 
to dig up bulbs, which they extract from the hard soil baked 
by the sun, and is possibly of service to extract grubs from 
the grass-tree stems. The owl-parrots of New Zealand, with 
their streaky hairy plumage, resemble almost exactly the 
thick moss which abounds on the damp hillsides which they 
haunt. It is said that, i? surprised on the edge of a mossy 
scaur or crag, they will just roll over the edge, without flying, 
and equat in the moss below like a partridge, though the 

creature is a kind of vegetarian owl. 

No race of birds is so generally popular as the parrot 
tribe. There are more than five hundred species, and of these 
probably two hundred are kept as pets in different parts of 
vorld. Mr. Greene describes and illustrates more than 
seventy in his In temperament they may he 
divided into three thoughtful, the 
and the energetic, types being wird 
grey parrot, the and the grass 
spectively. It is the thoughtful ones, 
though some cockatoos which are good performers verge on 
the rowdy occasionally. -Mr. Greene’s favourite : 
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cockatoo. It is about the size of a large grey African parrot, 
white, with a pale straw-coloured under-surface to the wings 
and tail, and two white feathers in front of its pale-pink 
crest. The author says:—* There seems tio limit to the 
capacity for acquiring the human language possessed by this 
intelligent bird. It often picks up not only words, but long 
sentences, which have been pronounced in its presence on a 
single oceasion only. While as for domestic sounds of all 
kinds, from the whimpering of an infant to the crowing of 
cocks, and even the song of a canary bird, all these are 
readily acquired.” The male is, however, given to screaming 
when angry or agitated. It sometimes associates words with 
things. One owned by Mr. Greene would yell “ Potato” if it 
saw luncheon laid, so loudly that it could never be admitted 
to that meal, for it always dropped the potato and shouted 
for more. There is an idea that the brilliantly coloured 
parrots do not talk, ‘There is no reason why they 
should not, and many possess the imitative instinct. One 
of the most richly coloured of all is the purple-capped 
lory, from the Moluceas. Its whole body is crimson and 
rose, its wings green, and its crest purple. It is a 
thick-set bird, like a big builfinch, and can be highly 
educated. It is tame and gentle, an excellent * linguist” and 
mimic, never shrieks, and is very amiable. It is also a ven- 
triloquist. It is worth noting that some of the lories, which 
are very fond of flowers, have heen poisoned by being given 
laburnum blossom. There is a belief that parrots should not 
be allowed water to drink, but only sopped food. We believe 
that this is a mistake which causes them great misery. 
They are not great water-drinkers, and some species can 
go without it for considerable time. But in their 
native state most of those which have heen observed come 
regularly to the water-holes to drink 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
LORD ROSEBERY AND PEACE. 


[To tHe Epitor oF THE “ Sprctazoz.”} 

Sir.—An important feature in Lord Rosebery’s speech at 
Chesterfield has scarcely, I think, received the attention it 
deserves. Itishis referenceto peace. Lord Rosebery said that 
he did not think the Government were as anxious to make 
peace as he was. Surely there cannot be the smallest founda. 
tion for that belief. The vast sums which are being raised 
to earry on the war, the drain of men from almost every 
family circle in the United Kingdom, the grievous loss of life, 
and the long list of wounded must of necessity tend to lessen 
the popularity of the Government. Looking at the question 
from the lowest standpoint, no one can fail to see that on the 
ground of expediency alone it is enormously to the advantage of 
the Government that the war should speedily be brought to a 
close. But was Lord Rosebery wise in making what was almost 
a fervent appeal to the Government for peace? It does not 
require great statesmanship, but a very ordinary observa- 
tion of human affairs, to know that a firm front is. usually 
more successful in disputes than weak overtures. Lord 
Rosebery says that although the Government have with- 
drawn the terms of March, the Boers can always have them 
for the asking. Very likely, but is it prudent to tell them 
so? If the Boers feel that they can at any time obtain that 
minimum, will they not continue fighting on the chance of 
something better being given tothem? The effect of Lord 
Rosebery s peace suggestions on the Boer mind was seena 
few days after his speech. Mr. Wolmarans, one of the Boer 
de legates i in Europe, stated to a representative in Paris of the 
New York Herald that “if England would send to Holland 
authorised representatives furnished with England's terms as 
a basis for peace negotiations, the Boer delegates could receive 
them, and state their desiderata, and in that way endeavour to 
end the war.” That is the Boer answer to Lord Rosebery’s 
overtures. It is almost what one would have expected. 
There is only one way for England to finish the war. 
as Abraham Lincoln said, “to keep pegging away,’ and to 
insist firmly on unconditional surrender. And Lord Rosebery 
will do a greater service to the cause of peace if he impresses 
re “a0 the Boers that the resources of the Empire will be un- 
sparingly used to this end, than by using words which may 
possibly encourage them pe for terms which they will 


to ho}; 
never get,—I am, “Sir, KC. STANLEY BouLtiek 
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| will the present unsatisfactory state of things exist, and grow 








| upon the Legation or Consulate for any practical help. 
}even a Vice-Consul may 


THE REAL CAUSE OF ENGLAND'S INFLUENOR, 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,”] 
Sir,—The following passage from the speech delivered in the 
House of Commons by Mr. Disraeli on June Srd, 1862, on the 
subject of national expenditure is worth recalling at the 
present time :— 

*“ T have in the course of my life been in communication with 
some of the most eminent statesmen of various countries, and [ 
have always heard them use this language with regurd to the 
i: fluence of England, that the real cause of the influence of 
England may be found in this circumstance, that England is the 
only country which, when it enters into a quarrel tha: it believes 
to be just, never ceases its efforts until it has accomplisbed. its 


aim.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., R. D. 





ETTLEMENT IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


STATOR.” ] 


LAND § 
{lo THE EDITOR OF THE “SPE 
Sir,—I notice in your article on “ Land Settlement in South 
Africa” in the Spectator of January llth you suggest I suid 
£40,000 would be required for each farm. The sum I men. 
tioned for pastoral farms was £4,000.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bridlemere, Newmarket. C. J. RHODEs. 
[We greatly regret that by an unaccountable oversight, in 
referring to the sum mentioned by Mr. Rhodes, which was 
given correctly in the Spectator of December 21st, we misread 
£4,000 as £40,000.—Er. Spectator. | 





AFFAIRS IN SIAM. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR,” ] 

Sir,—The correspondence in your columns of late referring 
to British political and commercial affairs in Siam, while 
most interesting and true, unfortunately does not clearly 
point out the cause of the undoubted decadence of our pres- 
tige in that country. Since 1894 there has been only one 
British Minister-Resident appointed to the Court of Siam, 
though there have been five Chargés d’ Affaires, three of 
whom were drawn from the local Consular service, in which 
they held the rank of Consul or Vice-Consul. 
December, 1899, therefore, till the ep pointinent of Mr. Tower 
to the Legation last month, our prestige, though fortunately 
not our commerce, has been in the hands of men utterly with- 
out any diplomatic training or standing, who have had to 
compete against the trained diplomatists of Russia, Germany, 
and France. The expected has happened in the enormous 
diminished British influence which exists at the present 
moment, and it is only due to the initiative of the merchants 
themselves, and not to any help that they get from their 

es, that British trade has not been ousted 
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more than it has been by the Germans, Danes, and 
Italians. It is a recognised fact in Bangkok that 
though there exists both a Legation and Consulate, the 





staff of the latter consider themselves as all belonging to 
the higher Service, and take little or no interest in British 
commerce or trade, considering them beneath their notice. 
The annual Consular Report is written by one of the juniors, 
from material chiefly supplied by the Siamese Government. 
It is of no real value, contains few, if any, practical sug- 
gestions (especially as a with the American Consul: 


General's elaborate Report), and is never referred to locally. 


> 


The fact is that the Consulate is, for the most part, unaware 
of the merchants’ wants and difficulties, and lives in a world 
of ideas and dignity altogether of its own creation. It is 


sympathy with the commercial man, 
and bitter experience not to rely 
When 


become at any moment Char 


utterly out of touch and 
who has learnt from long 


d’ Affaires for six months at a time, how cun he be exp ected 
to take any interest in trade, or than long 
despatches to the Foreign Office on subjects of which he has 
little knowledge and less influence? Until the Consulate under: 
stand that their business is primarily to look after the interests 
of British subjects, and to keep in touch with them, so long 
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worse,—if that is possible. Diplomacy 
hands of properly trained men of the 
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ment and our wants attended to. Otherwise we must be 
content to rank even below the smallest of European nations 
at the Siamese Court. ‘Liat EF ish is the second official 
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lighted shop windows sparkling with cheap jewellery, gay 
with showy articles of clothing, or displaying tempting 
articles of food giving forth a savoury smell. Here and there 
are penny shows or waxworks. Crowds are round the 
doors or moving along in twos and threes or larger 
numbers, chatting, laughing, looking on, enjoying life 
in their way as keenly as others do in the 
sentative, who does not disdain to make himself personally } West-End drawing-room at some of our “ At Homes.” One 
acquainted with the wants and difficulties of his countrymen, | of the bitternesses of poverty I should like to touch upon. 
and ably and energetically to support them as occasion | Let us suppose one reared in poverty to have risen in the 
requires. When our interests are represented solely by | world. In doing this he has become accustomed to “ keep him- 


language is not due to local influence, but to the fact that it 

is the language of the Far East gonerally, and as necessary | 
as Freuch is on the Continent. That our trade does still | 
fiourish is due to the unaided energy of the British merchant, 
though the only regular vessels on the Bangkok-Singapore 
line which fly the British flag are three Chinese-owned ones, 
German interests are carefully fostered by the German repre- 
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diplomatists, and our Consulate recognises thet commercial 
knowledge and duties are not beneath their dignity, thon, and 
then only, shall we begin to regain that position which for 
years past has been gradually slipping away from us.—I am, 
Sir, Xe., A. BLISTER. 





SIR ERNEST SATOW. 
[To tHE Epiror or tae “ SpEcTATOR.’’} 
S1r,—The conspicuous firmness of the Spectator, of which I 
have been for u..ay years an admirer, appears strangely a 
fault in the concluding paragraph of your article on “ The 
Return of the Empress” in your issue of January llth. In 
it you write: ‘* We take no pains to send our most reflective 
diplomatists there [Pekin], but are content with men who 
‘know the language’ and ‘ have experience,’ and who, when a 
ereat political storm is only a few hours off, suggest, with Sir 
C. Macdonald, that all will go right if there is a little more 
rain.” Iam not concerned to defend Sir C. Macdonald, who, 
for aught I know, may have made this remarkable statement, 
but to dismiss our present representative in Pekin, Sir Ernest 
Satow, in this contemptuous manner seems to me the height 


of injustice. The man who “cleaned the slate” in the | 
manner which Sir E. Satow has done both in Moroceo and | 
Japan might surely rank as “a reflective diplomatist.” and 
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the language” he is 
well 


certainly if it be 2 crime to “ know 
“the most offending soul alive,’ so 


No one who has not been a witness of 


versed is he 
in foreign tongues. 
this distinguished man’s handling of an awkward crisis in 
international affairs, which it has been the present writer's 
privilege to see, could possibly allow such a slight upon him 
half 


to pass unnoticed. If that great charm of manner which 
and 


disurms the angry antagonist at the start, if a strong 
powerful will which this manner effectually conceals, and if a 
trained and fiexible intellect of the most alert description do 
not constitute “a reflective diplomatist,’ then Sir EH, Satow 


san lay no claim to the title.—I am, Sir, &e, Hi. H.C. 





POVERTY. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—Having read with much interest y 
“Poverty” in the Spectator of January 4th, lam tempted to 
make a few remarks on the subject. I would be inclined to 
raw the “ poverty line,” us cne may call it, at a lower figure 
than 21s, 8d, and to say that a family could live fairly well 
on 13s, or 16s. a week. That is to say, with careful manage- 
ment they would have food to eat and raiment to put on, also 
a fairly comfortable house to live in. I have in view a case in 
point where a jobbing gardener, earning about £1 per week on 
an average, lives in fair comfort and a measure of happiness 
with his wife and three koys. In addition to this. they have 
a child boarded with them, who, they say, pays the rent. 
They oceupy two rooms, which are kept clean end comfort- 
able. Unfortunately the man cecasicnally gives way to 
drink, but he is a good workman with considerable intel- 
ligence, and if he could be got to abstain might be ina 
good worldly position. Poverty is a relative term. If 
one has all his wants met he is not poor, however little he 
may have. It is not those who are born and reared m poor 
circumstances who feel the pinch or sting of poverty. 
are indifferent to it. Familiarity with it breeds contempt of 
it. They who have come down in the world and have had 
to forego comforts 
ee 


appreciate its bitterness. 


and luxuries are the parties who can 
Also these who have risen from 
poverty and look back upon it from a more comfortable old 
The pleasures of the poor are many and varied. The 

Let any one 


cities on a 


age. 1 
fascination of the street is, as you say, strong. 
walk alone one of the East-Eud streets of our 


See the brichbily 


. . ; et ee: ene, pee ere Se 
winter evening aud he will undersiand that. 


| old days. 
| dreams of age. 
| Yet it does one good to look back on the old days, to consider 
, at 





our article on | 
j article upon * The Motives of Misers” in the Spectator of 





They | 
|they would run amuck at the shop 
| misers who are undoubtedly 


| of the appreciation of the distinction 


self to himself,” as you put it, has studied books and men, 
and has developed features of characterand habits of mind and 
body incompatible with and alien to those of his blood relations. 
He is in a peculiar position. Association with them would 
tend to drag him down to their level, for there is that in him 
which has sympathy with them in spite of years of a happier 
and better life than they have ever known or would now 
attain to. Then there are still within him memories of the 
The familiar scenes of childhood come back in the 
Oh, the pity and the misery of it all then! 


the rock out of which he has been hewn. To know poverty, 
and to gauge it aright, one has to live in it, through it, and 
above it.—I am, Sir, &e., A READER. 


[To Tuk EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR,"] 
Sir,—* Upon Mr. Rowntree’s computation, the smallest sum 
which will maintain the mere physical efficiency of a moderate 
family is 21s. 8d. per week” (Spectator, January 4th). In 1350 
the wages of carpenters and masons in Devonshire villages 
were 12s. a week, with cider, say 1s. 6d. House-rent 
was low, scald-milk cheap, fuel was cheap, and there would 
be a garden or allotment probably, but wheat was double 


its present price; nevertheless, healthy families were reared 


jand are doing well in the world; the sons are most of 


them in their fathers’ trades, with 20s. a week if still in 
Devonshire, or much more if in London or Brighton. The 
sons who remain in Devon have generally bought two cottages 
aud turned them into one, often with a piece of land adjoin- 
ing. As “tradesmen” they do not occupy so high a position 
in village society as tenant farmers, but they are quite as 
comfortable. From this it seems evident that moderate 
families have been maintained in efficiency, even when bread 
was double its present price, on far less than 21s. 8d. a week. 
Labourers get along on lds. a week; but many mechanics save 
a good deal out of 24s. a week.—I am, Sir, &c.,, G. 





THE MOTIVES OF MISERS. 
{To TUE Eviror Or THe “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Is it tco late to comment upon your very interesting 


December 28th, which I overlooked at the time of its appear- 
ance? The practice of miserliness may, I believe, be brought 
into range with a number of other cases in which the exercise 
of a useful and beneficial instinct is pushed tuo excess. I 
think it very doubtful whether a miser ever deliberately 
justifies his conduct to himself, or recognises that it needs 
justification. If he is expostulated with, he may thep 
attempt a justification, but his justification amounts merely 
to this, that he cannot afford to spend more than he does. 
Push your argument, and either he gets angry, or retreata 
behind an impenetrable cloud of suspicion and refuses tc 


pursue the matter further. This is the usual course 


| pursued by insane persons who are reasoned with about 


their delusions; and, without claiming that every miser 


is insane, it is certain that, on the one hand, many 
misers are insane, and on the other, many of tie insane 


are misers. 1 must entirely deny your proposition that 
“misers are not insane or ungovernably avaricious, or 
wir “ows,” for even 
are rarely destitute 
PI between meum‘ and 


Neither do I think that the reot of avarice is in fear; 


insane 


tuum. 
and, indeed, experience shows that misers are often persons 
of strong character and courageous disposition. No, Sir, my 
contention is that avarice is the normal and beneficial and 
necessury instinct of accumulation, which we all possess, and 


uge, present in 





which in all of us With increasing 
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which cause permanent damage to health. That instine- 
tive desire to attract the attention and win the admira- 
tion of our fellows which in its various manifestations 
we call ambition and love of notoriety 
when it prompts. often to absurdity, and sometimes to 
crime. The instinct of sexual jealousy, and all other 
instincts, even that of maternity, we frequentiy witness in 
manifestations that are 
times within, sometimes without, the pale of sanity, accord- 
ing to its degree. The instinct of accumulation is very wide 
spread, very deeply ingrained, and very powerful, so that its 
occasional excess is not a matter for wonder. It exists in 
force in many of the lower animals. The spider, the ant, the 
be+,and other insects, especially social insects, exhibit it in 
perfe tion. The bee is indeed something of a miser, for she 


accumulates stock greatly in excess of her needs. The 
magpie and the bower bird display the same instinct, as do 


many mammals, especially among the rodents. In most of 
these cases there oceur occasional, or even habitual, instances 
of the accumulation either of articles much in excess of need 
orof articles which are useless but which are pleasant to view- 
Among the insane no practice is commoner than one which 
indicates rathera perversion than an excess of this instinct, viz., 
the accumulation of stores of rubbish. Every night is turned 
out from the stuffed pockets a hoard of scraps of food, bits of 
paper, corks, dead leaves, bits of string, stick, coal, rag, cigar- 
ends, and similar rubbish, which gives evidence, on the one 
hand, of the potency of the instinct, and, on the other, of its 
want of direction. But in these cases, you will say, the 
element of asceticism, so prominent in the miser, is absent. 
Surely this is a matter of degree. In all the instances quoted 
exertion is undertaken, in most of them fatigue is suffered, in 
many privation is undergone, in order to satisfy the instinct. 
Push the whole thing to excess, and you have avarice. It is 
very likely that the other pleasures upon which you so 
ingeniously speculate are experienced, but their infiuence 
must, I think, be secondary, the main motive heing the 
satisfaction of the unquenc hable desire to accumulate —I 
am, Sir, &e., Cuas. MERCIER, 
Catford. 


DIRECT AND INDIRECT TAXATION, 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE * ATOR.” ] 
R.—There can be no equality between direct and indirect 
ectator of January I1 th, p. 39). as every one 
also pays all the indirect taxes. My 
,and does not smoke. 





SPECT 
SI 
tuxation (see Sp 

ho pays direct taxes 
gardener is a total abstainer 
year, when sugar was taxed, all his contrilution to the 
Exchequer was or Gs. Tea-duty per annum. As his 
W: are £1 a week, he paid in taxes a two-hundredth part 
of his income. My income is £500, and on Income-tax alone 
I paid a seventeenth !—I am, Sir, Xe., M. A. 
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US PLANTS. 


OF THE “SpECcTaron.”]} 


POISONO 

(To THE Epiron 

Sir,—An old sister of mine, confined to her room by chronic 
ill-health, was in the habit of picking off the dead leaves of a 
few plants which stood in her windows. Amongst these were 
one or two pots of primulas. One springtime she had a 
severe attack of eczema, which defied the skill of her doctor 
for many days. Her face and hands swollen and 
covered with an irritating rash. One day a lady friend who 
had called to see her noticed the pre: of the primula 
plants, and told her that they were the cause of the malady, 
simultaneously abated, 


were 


sence 





The plants were removed, the eczema 
and in a few days disappeared altogether.—I a 





I know 


remember 


berries are poisonous ? 

on yew, but I 

in in my childhood into the 

. and neither of us suffered in the least. 
k 


‘kly, and did not a 


Srr.—Is it a fact that 
that animals 
being initiated | 
charms of yew-berrie 


They were sweet ak 


vew- 


browsing 


die from 
cous 


nr | 
DY al smidlelil 


tempt me to 


surfeit; but I feel sure that an equal quantity of nightshade 
labumum berres would have “ do ne for” us—I am, 


ir, Koy M. Bramston. 


exhibits excess | 


excessive, the excess heing some- | 








‘ nected with portraiture. 


: really look thus in life ? 


almost as difficult to see a flock of gulls resting on an 

ordinary dimpled heaving sea as it is to see par bridges i in a 
ploughed field, so closely do the grey and white match the 
broken lights on the wave slopes and hollows,” in this follow. 
ing Wallace and other writers. I made an almost identica] 
statement in a natural history paper written a year or two 
ago, but rewrote it in a directly opposite sense before publica- 
tion. A year’s daily ohservation of sea birds at the Land's 
End convinced me that white, so far from making the birds 
invisible in a “dimpled” or any other sea, inevitably reveals 
their whereabouts. It is probabl y a recognition mark rather 
than a means of concealment. Is the writer on “W _ 
Animals” in this instance simply following other naturalis 
or has he “ verified his sallaaanoa* *?P—TI am, Sir, &e., 

Joun IsaBELt, 





A CORRECTION. 
[To Ter Eprror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—The notice by “HH. 8.” of the Colonna Raphael in the 
Spectator of January lith omits all mention of the interest. 
ing little fact connected with it,—that the nuns of Sant’ 
Antonio insisted on the child heing clothed; a solitary 
example, it is said, of such treatment with a Holy Family. I 
may add that I have for long had in my possession a small 
but fine old copy of the picture, procured for us by M. 
Ludwig Griiner, formerly of the Dresde n Gallery. This copy 
was borrowed more than thirty years since by Sir William 
Boxall, who was then Director of the National Gallery, in 
order to compare it with the picture now at Burlington 
House, and assist in verifying the latter as the work known 
to have been painted by Raphael for the nuns of Perugia. 
There was some question at the time of securing the picture 
for the nation, Sir William being gre: ony in favour of the 








purchase. I do not now remember for what reason his 
opinion was overruled.—I am, Sir, &e., E. Y. B. 
POETRY. 
_— > - 
THE LITTLE ENGLANDER. 
I. 


Ozpilavtes Grou adn tomsipeey. 
stand deriding, while the sowers sow— 
Fain would they scatter tares the field to bligh 
Yet when the reapers down the furrows go. 
They share the harvest in their own despite. 


THEY 


— 


II. 
yopmovutes OTGv Ox axoduurcay. 
No service high of heart and hand they brought 
~ ‘These spacious courts enduringly to build, 
Yet shall they dwell therein with those that wrought, 
And wear a lustre which they never willed. 








J. Saxon Muirts. 
ART. 
<> 
HISTORICAL ART. 


AT THE NEW GALLERY. 


valls of the New 


| ENGLISH KINGS AND QUEENS 
WHEN looking at the pictures now on the 
Gallery it is impossible not to speculate upon questions con- 
In the first place, did these early 
Kings and Queens whose names are attached to the pictures 
What evidence is there that no 
have been made, and that obscure individuals, once 
having been raised to the dignity of a kingly name, do not 
still masquerade under it, to the visual 
impressions of history? But if we grant that the pictures 
portray those whom they profess to, how are we to know they 
are like the originals? Can a picture be a good likeness when 
that the painter was incapable of draw- 
in drawing, schoolboys’ 


mis stakes 


o 


confusion of our 


it is quite age 


ing correctly? Though incorriet 
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caricatures of their masters are often admirably true por- 
traits. But who does not know the difficulties that arise 
when a person of imapertect technical accomplishment displays 
her portraits of her family and asks you if you can recognise 


. 9 | 
the pictures ? Are we io assume that primitive painters could | 


yender the individual characteristics and diversities of their 


sitters faithfully when they had not attained to complete power | 


inrendering humanform?’ Nevertheless, there are pictures of 
early Kings which from their strongly marked individuality 


incline us to accept them as portraits. Here, however, we 
still have to be satisfied that the picture represents 
the person whose name it now bears. Hung in the 


South Gallery is a beautiful little tempera diptych (No. 2) 
which contains a portrait of Richard TI. The profile of the 
youthful King is so full of character that it is impossible to 
feel it to be a type merely and not an individual. The 
painting is most delicate, and the preservation excellent. 
The portraits of sueceeding Kings, till we get to the time of 
Henry VIIL., raise the doubts already alluded to. When we 
yeach the age of 
becomes firmer. In the reign of Henry VII. there are still 
difficulties. Tor example, take Three Children of 
Henry VII. (No. 34) ascribed to Mabuse. How reasonable 
to suppose that these are the children they claim to be, for 
one of them is exactly what one would expect Henry VIII. to 
have been whenachiid. The catalogue tells us, all the same, 
Ge the late Sir G. Scharf identified “ the figures with those 

the three children of Christian IT. of 


the 


Denmark.” 

” Of Henry VII. there are many portraits; but they by no 
means corroborate each other, for the face undergoes many 
The most striking picture, whatever it may beasa 
The work is ascribed to Mabuse, and it is 
Here we do seem rie see the face of the 


al 
tal 


variations. 
portrait, is No. 83. 
a forcible picture. 
man Bacon portrayed in words; he who had no pleasures, 
looked on while his courtiers amused themselves, who kept a 
dossier of those about him, and a pet monkey who tore it up 
and scattered it about the Court. But it is when we come to 
Henry VIII. that we get real and convincing portraiture. 
Foremost here must be placed the great cartoon 
Holbein made for his fresco at Whitehall, which unfortu- 
nately perished there in the fire of 1698, There can still he 
seen the holes pricked through the paper for transferring the 
design to the wall. These holes are an index as to where the 
rork has been restored; where they are filled up the original 
kas been repainted. Although the face of Henry VIII. } 
been much damaged, it remains the most striking of any 
portraits of the Ki It and the drawing at Munich are, in 
{act, the only portraits of Henry by the hand ot Holbein. 
none of the many oil pictures being authentic. In the cartoon 
the King is not seen quite in full face, but the copy of the 
fresco made by Leemput for Charies ID, and still 
Hampton Court, shows the King quite esa face. It has 
rested that the Munich may have been made 
was determined to alter the pose “of the head in the 
We cannot help being amazed at the preposterous 
costume of Henry as he stands legs apart; the space he 
occupies is that of a rectangular parallelogram, The figure 
of Henry VII. standing behind his son is clothed in a much 
more reasonable and less expansive costume. The face of 
Henry VIII. as we here see it—when we piece together the 
lines of Holbein, obscured as they are by decay—-agrees with 
all that has been said to the disadvantage of the King; a 
more villainous appearance it would be hard to imagine. 


1a3 





ng. 
= 


at 
been 
drawing 


at 


sug, 
when it 


ireseo, 


How good must have heen the cause that triumphed 
in spite of such a champion who used it for his 
own ends! How can this man be that winning er 
lrank figure shown us by Erasmus, who respected Col 


whon he preached against the Royal policy of the war a thse 

Anne of Cleves (No. 58) appears decidedly advantage 
in the picture ascribed to Holbein, and has more 
wnteresting face than Anne Boleyn (No. 61), which can hardly 
be by Janet, to whom it is ascribed. The wonderful assump- 
tions of authorship which startle and amuse us throughout 
the exhibition culminate in the treacly head of Philip IU. 
(No. ied ascribed to Titian. As we 
to the catalogue, and find such names as Titian, Van Dyck, 
Janet. Holbein, freely bestowed by their owners, 
But, Lord, their innocence !” 


to 


a 


we exclaim 
W ith Mr. 


The vortraits of Queen Mary are numerous. 


P wep «(66 
Pepys, 


and resemble 


Holbein and his followers the ground | 


but | 


each other greatly. Probably the hard-featured Queen of 
sour expression was not difficult to portray. The best 
examples are the two by Lucas de Heere, the large on® 
(No. 75), and the miniature (No. 252) in Case F in the West 
Gallery. The large picture is a fine piece of colour, and if 
the face were as well painted as the clothes and background, 
the whole would be a remarkable work. 

The portraits of Queen Elizabeth by or after Zucchero 
raise a curious point. How was it that an Italian of the 
latest Renaissance, one who outlived Tintoretto, should have 
painted while in England in such a curiously stiff and con- 
strained manner? Was it that the taste of an artistically 
backward country would not tolerate the freedom and brarura 
of the artist whose aim it was to excel the painting of 
Vasari ? 

The seventeenth-century Kings do not make much show. 
Charles I. (No. 104), painted w year before his death by 
EH. Bower, has an older, sadder, and more bigoted face than 
when Van Dyck painted him before the troublous times 
The picture is black and sombre but interesting. Charles II. 
(No. 115), done very large, is not only ugly but ridiculous 
and Anne Hyde (No. 122) good-natured and blowzy. 

With the eighteenth century we enter the epoch of por- 
tentous periwigs and dismal shams. We reach the period ot 
large canvases, many showing signs of decay, with dingy 
contemporary frames, gilt plaster crowns, and all the 
pretentious assumptions of “sacred majesty.” By a polite 
and courtly fiction Cromwell has been omitted from this col- 
lection of English Monarchs. He is assumed not to have 
existed—except in a collection of coins. Had his wonderful 
face seen in the miniatures of Cooper, or in the 
Siston Court portrait, looked down from these walls, the 
“enchanted wiggeries’’ would have been even less imposing 
than they are. 

The closing x 
there is no great portrait of Queen Victoria. 





as 


ictures of the series revive the old regret that: 
Think of the 


picture of imaginative insight and symbolical meaning that Mr. 


which | 


Watts might have painted; or the exact aspect that Millais 
would have recorded; or the brilliant characterisation which 
could have been achieved hy Mr. Sargent. We have now to put 


i up wih the facile inanities of courtly Academicians or of un- 





' merely honcrific. 


turn from the pictures | 


Boru the title 


| known foreigners, orat best the large Four Generations (No.161), 


which is not one of Mr. Orchardson’s successes. The twa 
portraits of King Edward VII. are very divergent in style 
and effect. The little unfinished panel by Bastien Lepage is 
a gem; the style is so delicate and the colour so beautiful, 
Oi the the less said the better; it is merely 


photographie. 


large one 
Space remains only to call attention to the wonderful 
collection of relics the cases, which include not only 
personal relics and historical documents, but also many 
beautiful examples of the applied arts. The Laby-linen made 
by Elizabeth for her sister pores Mary's expected child is 
here. If it had been worn, and the wearer had survived, how 
different would have been the portraits on these walls! The 
catalogue must be mentioned as being well done, and not tov 
diffuse; it contains an interesting historical summary at the 
beginning. H. 8. 


in 








BOOKS. 
wbinestt 
THE MINISTRY OF GRACE.* 


and the sub-title of this book have their full 
nections which follows theim 


2AC 


sak 


is the list of disti 

Por, 
The Ministry of Grace, has a pastoral and « 
and in a book bearing this inscription by a Dioe: 
few at first sight will expect to tind a profoundly, and even 
work 
rprise may be instructive, if it enforces 


significance, nor 


tuken alone, the attractive he ading, 





-Vvange lie ral s sound 


san Bishop 


2chnically, learned ot sacred scholarship and history. 
tec Cuuy, } 


Yet perhaps the very su 


emphatically the truth, not always perhaps sufficiently 








vividly recognised, that Christianity, while a liv iving faith of the 
* The Ministry of Grace: Studies in Early Church hk History with Re et 

Present Problems. By iin Wordsworth, Bishop of Salisbury, D. D. ‘Ox! ord, 

Hon. D.D. Berne, Hou. LL.D. Dublin, and President of the Cit ire Hi sal 


Society and of tue Angio-Continentul Society. Loudon Longmans a ai et Co. 
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present, hus also come from the past; that whatever meaning 
we attach to the word “ Church,” even if it be minimised 
as far as possible, it is an historic word; and that between 
the life and work of our Lord upon earth, with the acts and 
writings of His Apostles, and the present day, lies a 
long continuous series of developments and dispensations, 
not always, it is true, equally clearly recorded, which 
it is the function of the historian and the scholar to 
light up, and to present in just proportion and perspective. 
Only when their work has been faithfully done can anything 
like a true and fixed standard be attained of what has been 
accepted “always and everywhere,’ what is primitive and 
essential, what, on the other hand, is temporary and transient 
accretion or And nowadays especially, the labour 
of tke historian and the scholar takes two forms. There is 
the task of the specialist and monographer, and the task of 
the more general historian who gathers into one couspec 
the oe furnished by many workers in different plots. 
But he who is to do this in these days, like all captains of 
modern industry, must be a2 man of commanding brain and, 
above all, of commanding energy :— 

“T can of course muke no pretence to rival either Hooker or 
Bingham; nor can I[ claim to cover so wide a tange as the well- 
known treatise of Pellicia; nor can I enter into such fulness of 
liturgical detail as the brilliant lectures of the French profes-or, 
the Abbé L. Duchesne, published under the title of ‘ Origines 
du culte chrétien I may, however, mention that excellent 
book as the nearest example of what I shou'd like to offer t» 
English readers,—a summury accout of Church organisation, as 
well as of the early history of the most prumineut Christian 
rites.” 

It is in this modest and scholarly manner that the B 
Salisbury describes the intention and purport of what is a 
very notable, and what will, we believe, prove to be a very 
valuable, and singularly There is no surer 
mark of a true scholar than a grateful, but at the same time 
discriminating, recognition of the work of his pramracssors, 
unless, indeed, it he what is rarer still, an equal recognition 
of the work of his contemporary fellow-labourers. The 
Bishop does no more than justice to Bingham, hardly and 
harshly treated, little recognised, or at any rate rewarded, in 
his own day. But if Dr. Wordsworth does not profess to rival 
his monumental work, he has still his own strong claims. He 
combines, like so co of his illustrious name, in no common 
measure the character of the scholar and the divine. That 
such a work should be put forward at this moment by a 
conscientious diocesan is a matter for congratulation. Time 
was, we are told, when the learning of the English clergy 
was, as the phrase ran, the wonder of the world. It is to be 
hoped, in no spirit of intellectual glorification, that along with 
her assiduous and world-wide activity the English Church may 
regain, if, indeed, she has not already regained, something of 
that position to-day. The formidable array of authorities 
which the Bishop presents encourages the hope. It is 
evidence ut once of his own diligent erudition—for that it is 
no mere parade all who know his previous work will be ready 
to testify—and also of the good work which has been, and is 
being, done by English scholars, for in the long list of names 
which fills his Introduction and his Appendix our countrymen, 
notably those to whom he owns especial debt, such as Mr. F. 

E. Brightman, Mr. G. Horner, Mr. H. A. Wilson, and Mr, 

R. B. Rackham, certainly hold their own. To go behind 


variation. 





aS 


ishop of 


opportune, book. 





What, then, are the main results to which all this learned 
and exhaustive inquiry leads? First and foremost, as is satis. 
factory, to toleration. We belong toan historic Church, which 
has varied, and will vary—nay, ought to vary—again, To 
speak of historic ceremonies or customs, as Matthew Arnold 
did, as “pullulating rites, externe and vain,” is superficial, 
But we must admit that many of them have at times 
flourished up and then died down again into less importance, 
“Tf there is any one lesson,’ says Bishop Wordsworth, 
‘more than another which dis, study can teach it is that 
while we acknowledge the practical value of organisation and 
rites, and the blessing of continuity in their use, we recognis 
the very great range of variety which has prevailed at 
diferent times concerning them, and that we ought to 
make far more of unity in the great doctrines of faith 
than of submission to external uniformity.” The history 
of the Episcopate is, in the Bishop's view, a capital instance 
of this truth. There have been Bishops from the beginning, 
though at the first they were not very clearly distin- 
guished from Presbyters. Almost at once the monarchical 
Episcopate spread rapidly, but more rapidly in some parts of 
growing Christendom than in others. Rome, oddly enough, in 
later days the seat of the most monarchical and imperial of 
Episcopates, at first was slow to develop the cffice, and the 
Pope, like the Emperor, grew out of a Republic rather than 
directly from a Monarchy. There remained for some time a 
general or “char ministry. On this the Bishop lays 
stress, and for reasons readily ep parent. 


+9 
is, 








we 


ays 


ismutic ’ 
much It is to this 
charis1 
These 
Episcopate, for instance, still retains this ° rese 
this undefined, and, it may be added, often disputed, but very 
useful, suzerainty. 

In the 
throw a flood of light upon, and sug 
in considering, such questions as the 
minor orders in the Chureh, the 
of the clergy, and, above all, the position and work of » 


as we have, 
The 
rve power,” 


natic ministry, he says, we owe such unity 
and other considerations ol 


may guide us to-day. 


method 


vuidance 


and o~ comparative 
gest practical 
work of laymen or of 


same way history 


murriage or celibacy 


onien, 


on which the Bishop has a specially interesting chapter. On 
fasting communion, the hours of celebration, and on lesser 
mutters, such as the use of musie and of incense, history also 


has its word, and its quiet voice has power to mitigate many 
of the fierce modern quarrels To take one instance only, 
the last. The use of incense, highly provocative to many, 
cannot be regarded, if viewed in the light of its history, as 
either so necessary or so objectionable as it often appears. 
From considerations of “space,” as he calls them, that is, 
visible persons and practices, the Bishop proceeds to what are 
hardly less important, those of “time,’—hours of service, 


dates of festivals and fasts, ending with what are 
commonly called saints’ days. Not the least interesting 


part of the volume is the example of a Kalendar drawn 
up by the Bishop with his brother's aid, and having 
special regard to the nationality and the diocese to which 
he himself belongs. The reader who understands the full 
significance of the proposed simultaneous commemoration on 
August Ist of “The Seven Maccabees, St. Peter’s Chains, and 
Walter Kerr Hamilton, Bishop of Salisbury in 1869,” may 
claim that he has followed the Bishop’s learned argument, 
and caught his spirit of active piety, and, we venture to think, 
will feel, in reaching this conclusion, gratitude to him for both. 

The book, then, should prove at once a treasury and a 








these names, to discuss Bishop Wordsworth’s sources, is the 
province of the specialist scholar and reviewer. The general 
reader will be willing to take them on trust. With the 
details, and the exact value to be a 1ed to them—with the 
analysis or comparison of the Didaché and the Didasealia; 


1 
2er 


ae 


manual for present guidance. helpful in its precepts and still 
For Bishop Wordsworth is not a slave to 
history, but looks forward as well as backward, and lives in 
his own as wellas in past cent He says very signifi. 


more in its temper. 


uries. = 


as 





Egyptian Bishop Sarapion; the Pil- 
grimage of Silvia; the early Kalendars, Gallican, Cartha- 
zinian, or Gothic; the Liturgies, Eastern and Western, 
Mozarabic or Milanese—he will not probably concern himself 
very deeply, though they need not, indeed, alarm him, and 
we can promise that if he reads with attention he will find 
they contain much that will interest, and even fascinate, 
him. For the book has the merit of being very well arranged 
and simply expressed; the facts are excellently marshalled, 
the arguments and results clearly presented and educed. 
Still, it is with the results, doubtless, that he will be more con- 
cerned, and with their bearing on living and burning ques- 


tions of the day. 


the Prayer-book of the 
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cantly that we must remember that the Church is built on 
the foundation of the Prophets as well as of the Apostles. 
Nor, again, though a convinced Angtican and staunch sup- 
porter of his own Order, is he wanting in wide and warm charity 
toward other Communions. * My ow mu dete ermined conviction,” 

‘is that the fairest hope for days to come is to he 
spread of Anglican principles, both in our own 
and in the Churches which exist around it.” 

finely, “ our ideal is not to absorb, but to leaven, 
with healthy life, not to lord it over God’s 


he says, ‘ 
found in the 
Communion 
But, he adds 
to penetrate 
heritage.” 
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WHAT MR. WELLS ANTICIPATES.* 
Boru in its general conception and in its wealth of illustra- 


tive detail, Mr. Wells's new book is one of the most remark- | 


able pieces of social prophecy which we have lately read. 
Already Mr. Wells, who has won a high reputation as one of 


our most original novelists, has utilised his stories to picture , 


the future state of the world as it presents itself to his fertile 


imagination. Appetite comes with eating, and we now learn | 


that he is not content with such hasty visions of the coming | 


rece as he has given us in those terribly pessimistic tales 
of Lhe Time Machine and When the Sleeper Wakes. One 
of the most striking characteristics of Mr. Wells’s books 
is their impregnation with thought—their “ fundamental brain- 
work”—and we are not surprised that their author feels the 
need of delivering his message more emphatically and logically 
than is possible in the trammels of a story. ‘ From its very 
nature,” he says, “...... fiction can never be satisfactory 
in this application. Fiction is necessarily concrete and 
definite ; it permits of no open alternatives ; its aim of illusion 
prevents a proper amplitude of demonstration, and modern 
prophecy should be, one submits, a branch of speculation, and 
should follow with all decorum the scientific method.” Mr. 
Wells, therefore, has reversed the practice of Sismondi, who 
first published a history of the Merovingian Kings and then 
put the overplus of his researches into a novel of their time. 
Having given us more than one brilliant sketch of the 
future of the human race, he now sets himself to draw a 
more serious picture of the probable developments of the 
next century or two. We are glad that he has taken this 
course, because the book now before us contirms our belief 
that in Mr. Wells we have not merely an imaginative writer of 
truly original power, but a thinker of very considerable calibre. 
We disagree with a great many of-his conclusions, and we 
believe that he has omitted to allow sufficiently for the human 
element in coming history; but, for all that, we cannot hesi- 
tate to recommend this book to our readers as one of the 
most suggestive attempts that have been made seriously to 
grapple with those great problems of the near future which 
present themselves to every man the more urgently in pro- 
portion as he looks more closely beneath the surface of the 
present, and tries to illuminate the future by the light of the 
past. 

In the first place, we may note that Mr. Wells has the rare 
courage to admit that he has quite changed the views which 
gave rise to the depressing sketch of the twenty-first century 
which forms the background of When the Sleeper Wakes 
and its allied stories. In his opening chapters he frankly 
throws overboard the two or three gigantic towns in an 
uninhabited open country which there stand for England. He 
confesses that the vast aggregation of tenements, with its 
swarming ways and its subterranean hosts of hopeless toilers, 
on which his sleeper awoke was based on the rule-of-three 
sum that the Metropolis of A.D. 2100 must be to the Lon- 
don of 1900 as the latter is to the London of 1700. “The 
picture of this swarming concentrated humanity has some 
effective possibilities, but, unhappily, if, instead of that 
obvious rule-of-three sum, one resorts to an analysis 
of operating causes, its plausibility crumbles away, and 
it gives place to an altogether different forecast,—a fore- 
east, indeed, that is in almost violent contrast to the 
first anticipation.” A confession of this kind is ‘the 
surest mark of the seeker after truth as distinguished from 
the hunter of notoriety, and we congratulate Mr. Wells on 
the freedom from mental obstinacy which enables him thus 
to return on himself and abandon a whole social system that 
he had thought out so thoroughly as to be able to impose it on 
his readers with such vividness of perception and picturesque 
wealth of detail as rendered it hard for the most unwilling 
reader to evade its spell. At the same time, we are entitled 
to hope that Mr. Wells may still see ground for reconsider- 
ing some parts of his anticipations in which he has over- 
emphasised the faults of human nature. As Clough puts it,— 

***Old things need not be therefore true,’ 
O brother men, nor yet the new : 


Ah! stilla while the old thought retain, 
And yet consider it again!” 


What we miss in Mr. Wells’s view of the future of humanity 





* Anticipations of the Reaction of Mechanical ‘and Scientific Progress upon 
Human Infe and Thought, By H. G. Wells. London: Chapman and Hall, 
(7s. 6d.J 


is any allowance for humanity itself. Rabelais’s Panurge has 
been well described as “the pollarded man, the man with 
every faculty except the reason.” The future of Mr. Wells's 
conception strikes us as a world that might be created by 
Panurge’s complement, the man in whom the reason was 
developed at the expense, if not actually in the absence, of 
all other faculties. It has many excellent features, it is full 
of fine arrangements for the performance of the greatest 
possible sum of good work, it has even a cold nobility of 
conception which grips the reader much in the fashion in 


_ which Mr. Wells’s novels are wont to grip him,—and yet it 








hardly rings true. Man is something more than the mere 
man of science, but it is solely to the man of science, in the 
widest sense of the word—the “rational efficient” —that 
Mr. Wells would confide the future. Not only has he no 
sympathy for those who are not directed by cool reason— 
for “sick folks, women, those whom passions sway ”—but he 
looks with an assurance almost terrible in its coolness 
for the reduction of all the classes that make up the 
great mass of “poor old humanity” to the raw material 
with which the men of science are to build up a new earth so 
perfect that there is neither need nor room for any other 
heaven. We are notin the least convinced, and we say so in 
the spirit inwhich Mr. Wells asks for the freest expression 
of opinion as to the main thesis of his book. After all, 
as Sir Thomas Browne says, “Man is a noble animal.” 
Very probably Mr. Wells would not deny it—Mr. Hoopdriver 
is a witness—but we cannot but think that he often ignores 
the consequences. 


We are rather sorry that it seems necessary to declare our 
disagreement with any of Mr. Wells's anticipations, or to say 
anything which may seem to diminish our praise of his book. 
Quite apart from the probability of its prophecies coming 
true, or from the completeness of its social synthesis, it 
remains a most bracing, strenuous, and interesting attempt 
to foreshadow the trend of our present activities, which ne 
open-minded person can read without being the better for it, 
however some of Mr. Wells's calm assumptions may jar upon 
his own beliefs and hopes. There is a strongly tonic quality 
in so honest an expression of the ideas of a highly able 
and original mind. Mr. Wells is fiercely indignant with 
the shams and inefficiencies of modern life, and tilts against 
all their manifestations wh a refreshing earnestness and 
keen fury. Curiously enough—but quite naturally, when 
one comes to think it out—it is to war that he looks for the 
final establishment of his New Republic, in which the efficient 
and scientific classes will once for all take over the control 
of things, and begin to organise a peaceful world according to 
the dictates of cool reason. War, as he points out, is steadily 
becoming more and more of an exact science. The future 
conquerors will be the trained men, against whom vast armies 
lacking a scientific education will be mere mobs. Ope day 
the skilled men who fight the battles will suddenly realise 
that, after all, they are both the most powerful and the most 
worthy persons in the community :— 


“And either before or after, but, at any rate, in the shadow 
of war, it will become apparent, perhaps even suddenly, that 
the whole apparatus of power in the country is in the hands of a 
new class of intelligent and scientifically educated men. They 
will probably, under the development of warlike stresses, be 
discovered—they will discover themselves—almost surprisingly 
with roads and railways, carts and cities, drains, food supply, 
electrical supply, and water supply, and with guns and such im- 
plements of destruction and intimidation as men svarcely 
dream of yet, gathered in their hands. And they will be 
discovered, too, with a growing common consciousness of 
themselves as distinguished from the grey confusion, a 
common purpose and implication that the fearless analysis 
of science is already bringing to light. ‘They will find 
themselves with bloodshed and horrible disasters ahead, and 
the material apparatus of control entirely within their power. 
* Suppose, after all,’ they will say, ‘we ignore these very eloquent 
and showy governing persons above, and this very confused and 
ineffectual multitude below. Suppose now we put on the brakes 
and try something a little more stable and orderly. Those 
people in possession have, of course, all sorts of established rights 
and prescriptions; they have squared the law to their purpose, 
and the constitution does not know us; they can get at the 
judges, they can get at the newspapers, they can do all sorts of 
things except avoid a smash—but, for our part, we have these 
really most ingenious and subtle guns. Suppose instead of our 
turning them and our valuable selves in a fool’s quarrel against 
the ingenious and subtle guns of other men akin to ourselves, we 
use them in the cause of the higher sanity, and clear that jabber- 
ing war tumult out of the streets.’ ” 
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We cannot profess to have much faith in these Pretorian 
Guards of science, but there is no one like your thorough- 
going reformer for the belief 
“Thet peace, to make it stick at ail, 
Must be druv in with bagnets.” 

Besides, there never has been, and never will be, such an abrupt 
division between various categories of men as is here postu- 
lated. The various classes of men shade off too gradually one 
into the other. Society is not a series of independent ridges, 
but an inclined plane. 





SEPOY GENERALS.* 

ENGLAND has a conspicuous advantage over other nations in 
that her soldiers have the best of all training grounds. 
France and Germany may be at peace with all the world for 
many years, but scarce a year passes in which England has 
not an encounter with some hill tribe, or is not called upon to 
defend her frontiers in the distant East. Her soldiers thus 
enjoy an experience which falls to those of no other nation; 
and though our adversaries are wont to dismiss our Indian 
campaigns as mere experiments in savage warfare, it is 
these campaigns which have trained our great generals to 
meet their more civilised enemies in Europe or Africa. 
When Napoleon, in contempt, called Wellington a Sepoy 
General, prejudice got the better of wisdom. For the know- 
ledge which Wellington had gained in India carried him to 
victory in the Peninsula and at Waterloo. And even those 
soldiers who do not emerge upon renowned battlefields prove 
in many a hard-won fight what courage and devotion may 
do for the Empire which they serve. 


Mr. Forrest in his admirable Sepoy Generals has sketched 
commanders of either kind. Wellington and Roberts belong 
to the history of the world. Herbert Edwardes and John 
Jacob did all their work and won all their glory in India 
itself. But Mr. Forrest has drawn them all with equal skill, 
and if in the chapter upon Lord Roberts he has departed 
from his general method, and added the story of the African 
Campaign, the interest taken in that unfinished war is his 
excuse. In India, however, be is on surer (and fresher) ground; he 
knows the history of our great dependency as few living writers 
know it; he is as familiar with the Indian records as most men 
are with the daily paper; and it is impossible to read a page 
of his hook without recognising the grasp which he has of a 
subject peculiarly his own. Wellington, with whose career he 
opens his book, was not the first of our Sepoy Generals, 
but he remains the greatest. He landed in Caleuita in 1797, 
a Colonel of twenty-eight, and for eight years he distinguished 
himself most brilliantly in the service of India. During that 
time he worked unceasingly, and never forgot that in the 
tiresome details of warfare victory must be sought. “I 
believe I owe most of my success,” he wrote many years 
afterwards, “to the attention I always paid to the inferior 
part of tactics as a regimental officer. There are few men in 
the Army who knew these details better than I did; it is the 
foundation of all military knowledge. When you are sure 
that you know the full power of your troops, and how to 
handie them, you are able to give your mind altogether to the 
greater considerations which tbe presence of the enemy forces 
upon you.” But it was not only the inferior part of tacties 
to which he gave attention; he took the keenest interest in 
the commissariat: when he was at Fort St. George we find him 
usking his brother to send him “some Bengal sheep, some 
potatoes, some smoked hams and rounds of beef.” Nor was 
there any question of administration which escaped him, and 
in amemorandum on Bengal composed at the beginning of his 
career he discusses with an easy mastery such questions as 
roads, markets, and the foreign trade of India. However, he 
won his real fume on the field, and even had he not fought at 
Waterloo, the battle of Assaye would have given him imperish- 
able renown. For at Assaye he broke the power of the great 
Mahratia chiefs, and defeated the armies of Scindia and the 
Rajah of Berar. His pian of attack was made on the assump- 
tion that villages on either side of the river are united by 
some kind of passage, and by crossing at Peepulgaum he was 
able to attack the unguarded flank of the enemy. Many years 
afterwards he told Lord Stanhope that “he acted on the 
* (1.) Sepoy Generals: Wellington to Roberts. By _G. W. Forrest, C.LE. 
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conclusion that there must be a ford at a particular point of 
the river, because he there saw two villages on opposite sides 
of it. That is common-sense, and when one is strongly intent 
on an object, common-sense will usually direct one to the 
right means.” Unhappily, common-sense is as rare as great 
generals, and Wellington’s explanation in no way belittles his 
achievement. The note in which he announced his victory to 
the Governor of Bombay is a model of concision which is not 
always followed by the soldiers of to-day. “I have suffered 
great loss of officers and men,” he wrote in conclusion, -but he 
said no word of “regret” or “reverse.” Indeed, the despatches 
which he wrote from India are masterpieces of the military 
style: his account of Monson’s disaster, for instance, could 
not be bettered, and Mr. Forrest aptly reminds us that its 
merit was instantly recognised. “Sir Robert Peel,’ he 
writes, “in speaking of the Duke of Wellington, said that he 
considered him the most powerful writer of the English 
language, and that the letter upon Colonel Monson’s retreat 
was the best military letter he had ever read, and quoted 
the line from Horace :— 
‘Scribendi recte sapere est et principium et fons.’” 

And it is a curious fact that from Caesar downwards the 
greatest generals have best told the story of their deeds. 

The Mahratta Campaign was but an episode in the career 
of Wellington. To such aman as Herbert Edwardes India 
was life itself. Heserved nowhere outside the Punjaub, and 
he understood the frontier as few men have ever understood 
it. Like every other intelligent man in India, he seems to 
have foreseen the Mutiny, and had it not been for him the 
Punjaub would have been abandoned to save Delhi. “It is 
absurd to engulph everything in the Delhi whirlpool,” he 
wrote. “Let us hold the frontier province at all events in 
strength, and that will facilitate the reconquest of Central 
India by the troops from England, but, if we let go of the 
frontier, all India and the Punjaub will have to be recon- 
quered, and perhaps a war with Afghanistan be added to it. 
My belief is that on the reinforcements now being sent reach- 
ing General Reid, Delhi will be stormed successfully ; if not 
another thousand will not turn the seale, while their removal 
will endanger the Punjaub. It is not selfish. It is the good 
of the Empire. Don’t get engulphed at Delhi.” John Law- 
rence thought otherwise, but Lord Canning supported 
Edwardes, and the Punjaub was saved. But Edwardes, like 
many another Sepoy General, was a far-seeing politician. 
The credit of making the first treaty with Afghanistan is 
his, and an extract from a speech quoted by Mr. Forrest on 
England’s Colonies, then thought useless, is a fine example 
ot political prophecy. “The use of colonies, said Sir 
Herbert Edwardes, is not to abuse them. A colony well 
treated and liberally governed is certain to repay the Mother 
Country with interest to-morrow, with commerce in peace and 
sympathy in war.’ The last fifty years, and especially the 
energy wherewith Australia and Canada have sent troops to 
Africa, prove the truth of Hdwardes’s prophecy. 

John Jacob was an honourable rival, both in generalship 
and administration, to Sir Herbert Edwardes. He passed his 
short life among the mountaineers of the Afghan and Beluchee 
frontier. He not only fought with them, but he governed 

hem with wisdom and humanity. He made roads and dug 
canals, he encouraged agriculture, and, as Mr. Forrest says, 
“he converted what was « desert waste into a thriving agri- 
cultural community.” But he is chiefly remembered as the 
leader of the Sind Irregular Horse, and history cannot show a 
more valiant fighter. At Meeanee, where Napier attacked an 
army of more than twenty thousand men with no more than two 
thousand two hundred, Jacob performed prodigies of valour. 
He charged right into the Ameer’s camp, and “ though slight 
of person, meeting a horseman at full gallop, passed his 
sword with such force through shield and body that the hilt 
struck strongly against the former.” But Jacob wore him- 
self out in the service of India: he died of overwork at the 
age of forty-five. As he died “they brought to his bedside 
the troopers whom he had often led to the charge and the 
Beluch chiefs whom he had tamed” Not in vain did he hold 
that moral rather than physical force is required to control 
predatory tribes, and so closely did he attach the Beluchees 
that they believe his spirit still watches over them. But in 
every chapter of his book Mr. Forrest shows that we have sent 
to India such heroes as are fit to subdue and to govern the 
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‘partial races of the East. The worst is, our official rulers 
have not always equalled their soldiers in foresight. Napier 
is by no means the only officer who knew that the Mutiny was 
coming, but neither he nor his colleagues could persuade the 
Government of the imminent danger. 





MORE BOOKS ON THE WAR.* 

DiFFIcuLT as are all branches of Army reform, the reform 
of the Army Medical Corps is perhaps the most delicate of 
them all. Really one shrinks from discussing it for very fear 
that publicity should magnify the weaknesses of the R.A.M.C. 
and make its disadvantages seem prohibitive to young doctors 
already hesitating in making up their minds to join it. That 
the R.A.M.C. should come to be regarded by intelligent 
doctors as an asylum for incompetents, and that social dis- 
abilities inside the Army should be created for its members 
through no fault of their own, but through the exigencies of 
their occupation, are grave dangers which the nation must at 
all costs try to prevent. If such dangers were realised, the 
irony would be all the greater, in that there can really 
be no finer profession, on ethical grounds, than that of the 
Army doctor. We have read with genuine interest and apppre- 
ciation A Doctor in Khaki, by Mr. F. E. Fremantle, because 
he suggests all the difficulties without upsetting hornets’ 
nests. Mr. Fremantle went to the war as a civil surgeon, and 
this book gives the impressions of a man who is plainly at 
once a devotee of his profession and a capable observer. 
Often we have to read between the lines to get the true im- 
presssion from the author—that is a symptom of his discreet 
meshod—but we have no doubt at all that we have got one 
impression rightly when we say that he believes the R.A.M.C. 
to be quite behind the times in its practice of surgery. Of 
course there is the great difficulty, which we must mention in 
fairness to the R.A.M.C., that Army doctors necessarily fall 
out of touch with the latest surgical work being done at the 
civil hospitals, and in the busier provinces of civil life 
generally. In Germany, we believe, there is an excellent plan 
by which Army doctors are bound to do some work in the 
civil hospitals. Mr. Fremantle carries this principle much 
further when he suggests that the R.A.M.C., as we know it, 
might be abolished, and that civil doctors could do all the 
work on active service under the direction of military 
administrators. This scheme, we dare say, is quite imprac- 
ticable, but the experiences which brought such a proposal 
into Mr. Fremantle’s head are well worth examining. No 
doubt there was a suppressed sense of friction between the 
civil and the Army doctors; this is one of the things which 
appear clearly enough between the lines. Mr. Fremantle’s 
attempts to alter methods, and to banish the belief held by one 
Army doctor that British soldiers in hospital are “mere 
logs,” and, preferring to be logs, do not desire or require 
bright surroundings or entertainments, do not appear to have 
been favourably received. One can quite understand the 
resentment on one side which would be provoked by uncon- 
ventional enthusiasm on the other. There was some purpose, 
then, in the order which eventually reached Mr. Fremantle 
to leave the Wynberg hospital and take up duties on a 
transport ship. But though he found himself back in London, 
instead of near the firing line, after several weeks of service, 
he was not to be put off easily, and later he really did get to 
the front. Altogether this is a book that was worth writing 
and publishing. Its author deserves attention and respect 
for his zest of life, his courage,and his human and industrious 
observations. 

Colonel Rimington of Rimington’s Guides must have gone 
about, one would almost think, trying to find men who could 
write as well as fight. One of the Guides has already written 
a book with many notable qualities—A Subaltern’s Letters to 
his Wife—and now another of them, Mr. L. March Phillipps, 
has produced With Rimington, which has some peculiar 
virtues that belong to no other book on the war. These 
virtues are terseness, verve, and point. For one who professes 
no trainine in the art of writing to manifest such a literary 
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equipment as is manifested here is, to our thinking, remark. 
able. For our experience is that in most cases the untrained 
writer, however pointed he may be as a talker, becomes 
stilted and pompous directly a pen is put into his hand; to 
conceal art notoriously requires practice. Yet there is a 
great quantity of art concealed in these pages. Mr. Phillipps 
does not try to be “literary”; his jottings are informal and 
unconventional, yet they make such a pretty use of slang 
that it seems an almost dignified vehicle of thought. 
Although not “literary” in form, the book avoids all the 
vices which commonly associate themselves with the attempt 
to be “ literary” ; the writing is never otiose and never turgid, 
and Mr. Phillipps sees the salient point in every situation 
with a quick penetration that satisfies the reader at once of 
the author's scholarly habit of mind. Quotation is the 
only satisfactory way of explaining the author's style. The 
following passage, containing thoughts which have seated 
themselves in the heart of every man who has ever “ roughed 
it” in foreign countries, is an example of the natural feeling, 
sprightliness, and fancifulness that pervade the book :— 

“T wish I could see an end tothe campaign. When I come 
home an old, old, aged and infirm old man I mean to pass the 
evening of my days in a quiet cottage, with its full allowance of 
honeysuckle and roses. '‘l'here I shall grow sweet williams, and 
if I can stand the extra excitement perhaps keep a pig. They 
tell me the Times has pronounced the war over. I would be 
glad to pay £5 out of my own pocket to have the man who wrote 
that out here on the veld with us for a week. We have just 
heard that Dewetsdorp has fallen, and there is a rising in the 
Colony. Vogue lagalére!” 

Or again in the same spirit :— 

“And all this time you (at home) are drinking champagne 
(well, most of it, anyway), and sleeping in soft beds with delicious 
white sheets, and smoking Egyptian cigarettes, and wearing 
clean clothes, with nice stiff collars and shirt-cuffs, and having a 
bath in the morning, warm, with sweet-smelling soap (oh, my 
God!) and sitting side by side at table, first a man and then a 
woman ; the same old arrangement I suppose, knives to the right 
and forks to the left as usual. Ho,ho! There are times I could 
laugh.” 

Mr. Phillipps lived in South Africa before the war, and has 
his own opinion about Outlander grievances. “There are 
times I could laugh,” he may be imagined as saying at this 
point. No, in his view the war is simply for a United South 
Africa—an end—a destiny—which had to be reached through 
inevitably painful stages. As to the burning of farms, he is 
all quick and intelligent sympathy for the sufferers. He 
makes it clear that the military necessity for clearing the 
country was bound by no very definite rules. “To save 
trouble we burned the lot.” Every generous soul, we think, 
will be glad to echo his praise of the fine resistance which the 
Boers, take them for all in all, have made. Yet they are an 
inarticulate nation, and cannot give their own heroism the 
adventitious aid of trumpetings. “That is always the way 
with these Dutch,’ says Mr. Phillipps, “they have all the 
harsh realities and none of the glamour and romance. 
Athens, with their history and record, would have made the 
whole world ring for ever. But they are dumb. It seems 
such a waste.” <A waste, indeed! 

Mr. Edgar Wallace, the author of Unofficial Despatches, is 
better as a sender of news, if we may make the distinction, 
than as a writer. We remember times when few intelligible 
accounts of the Boer raid towards Cape Town were coming to 
England, and then Mr. Wallace’s telegrams in the Daily Mail 
were often like a light in darkness. He seemed to under. 
stand what was happening, and to foresee what would happen 
next. But there is less to be said in favour of these unequal 
and often melodramatic sketches. Passages here and there 
are very good, but Mr. Wallace is not in the same boat with 
Mr. March Phillipps. He always seems to be flinging his 
emotions at our heads, and after a time we distinctly feel the 
rise of a certain resentment. Mr. Phillipps with no such 
palpable efforts produces better effects. All Mr. Wallace's 
defects are those of one who does not appreciate the exact 
uses of the Junguage. But we must say that Mr. Wallace’s 
keen sense of a military situation makes his remarks on Lord 
Kitchener whrth attention. He thinks that Lord Kitchener 
has failed infhis administrative capacity to deal properly witb 
the present #isaffection of Cape Colony. 

RhodesiaQnd After, by Sharrad H. Gilbert, is dedicated 
to the aut: Ws fellow-soldiers in the 17th and 18th Battalions 
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Phillipps is not,—he is more like the type of the untrained 
writer who has a pen suddenly put by circumstances into his 
hand. He has fluency, but he has not the apparently un- 
conscious skill of Mr. Phillipps. Happily, there are other 
qualities which may redeem a war book, and this volume, 
written in the best spirits and with the best intentions in the 
world, will no doubt serve its excellent purpose of reminding 
certain Yeomen in years to come of their unusual experience. 


To Dr. Conan Doyle’s The Great Boer War we endeavoured to 
do justice when it first appeared, and we have only to say now 
that the present volume is a new edition which brings the narra- 
tive up to the end of the second year. To write of the tangled 
guerilla warfare, which no man can have followed in detail, 
must have been a heart-breaking task, and we are astonished 
that Dr. Doyle has succeeded so well as he undoubtedly has. 
Although he has to lament a declension from the admirable 
spirit in which the first part of the war was fought, it cannot 
be said of Dr. Doyle himself that his fairness and honesty 
have suffered correspondingly. The fights at Nooitgedacht 
and Vlakfontein are most clearly and vigorously described, 
and no man could fail to bave his understanding of the vague 
chapters in the war made far better by a study of this work. 
If Dr. Doyle finds it hard sometimes to distinguish between 
the true functions of the writer of fiction and of the historian, 
we do not pretend to depreciate the value of the result. This 
is a popular history, and yet it is highly intelligent. By it 
men, who perhaps read of war only for its “sensations,” will 
infallibly but gradually be made to lend their minds to the 
fascinations of its problems, its strategy, its tactics, and its 
ethics. It is a great end for one book to achieve by itself, and 
we believe this book, if any, will do it. 


Since reading these books we have received a copy of Dr. 
Conan Doyle’s small work, The War in South Africa: its 
Cause and Conduct. The purpose of this pamphlet is to 
restate the honesty of our national purpose, and to rebut the 
preposterous charges of inhumanity which have been brought 
against us in other countries. With admirable industry and 
admirable public spirit—we know not which is the more 
laudable—Dr. Doyle has marshalled all the evidence he can 
lay hands on as to the policy of farm-burning, the establishment 
of the concentration camps, and the alleged various cases of 
inhumanity; and all this he offers as a labour of love, from 
which he derives no pecuniary profit himself. Indeed, 
although he foregoes payment, the expenses of distributing 
a pamphlet which scarcely covers its own cost—its price is 6d, 
—are still difficult to meet. We must not omit, therefore, to say 
that Dr. Doyle appeals for funds to translate the work into 
various languages, and spread it in foreign countries, to 
which, after all, it is primarily addressed. Every one who 
has read The Great Boer War knows Dr. Doyle’s splendid 
fairness and frankness, and both these virtues are displayed 
in an almost greater degree in this pamphlet. Whether men 
in the state of mind in which our foreign traducers appear 
to be will not twist the very frankness which ought to 
capture the sympathy of honest men into admissions of 
guilt appears to us an open question. Men capable of 
promoting Mr. Kriiger, who left his country in its distress 
with as much money as he could take with him, to a hero’s 
pinnacle are perhaps capable de tout. But such a prospect 
does not detract from the motive and the accomplishment of 
Dr. Doyle, on which we heartily make him our compliments. 





NOVELS. 


THE MATING OF A DOVE.* 
WE confess to entertaining a prejudice against titles where 
a double meaning is artificially provided—in this case the 
name of the family with whose fortunes the plot is concerned 
is Dove—against stories which deal with the straits, the 
subterfuges, and the snobberies of genteel poverty, and 
against the gratuitous accumulation of poignant incidents. 
Under all three heads Mrs. Mann must be written down an 
offender; and yet in face of the remarkable charm of her new 
book, and the singular triumph achieved in the delineation of 
the heroine, prejudices—well or ill founded—are overborne 
by admiration. There is not a single sensational! incident in 
the whole novel; the action passes without exception in a 
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village in the Fens. Yet so intimate is the revelation of the 
leading characters that more than one of them are almost as req] 
as people in real life,—that is to say, one follows their fortunes 
with much the same personal interest, disappointment, and 
satisfaction that are inspired by one’s own friends. Not 
many novelists possess this gift, and Mrs. Mann has neyo 
illustrated her fortunate possession more fully than in thi 
moving tale of two strangely contrasted sisters. 


“Oh, what a power has white simplicity!” is the author; 
motto, and she has been true to her text in the exquisit, 
portrait of Amy Dove, a veritable Una of the Fens. hp 
story opens with the marriage of Amy’s sister—Beauty and 
the Beast in one—to an amiable but infatuated curate, The 
two sisters live with their mother, the faded widow of ay 
officer, in a small village in the Fens, and on the death oj 
Mrs. Dove Amy joins forces with the curate’s mother, ay 
honest, angular, uncompromising woman, for whom the 
butterfly daughter-in-law cherishes an unconcealed aversion 
From having been the willing drudge of her mother and 
sister, Amy now finds her vocation as the good genius of all 
the neglected children and animals of the neighbourhood, 
herself neglected by those nearest and dearest to her, 
Neither beautiful nor smart nor accomplished, her divine 
gift of compassion, her absolute unselfishness, win her 
friends amongst the poor and helpless, and extort the 
admiration of the doctor, who gradually assumes the rights 
of protector and guardian. Meantime Amy has struck up 
a great friendship with the widowed mother of the village 
carpenter, and with the carpenter himself, a taciturn, dignified, 
chivalrous young man, on whose strong arm, skill, and 
good sense the lonely and guileless Amy has more 
than once come to rely. The development of this situa 
tion has been handled with extraordinary delicacy by Mrs, 
Mann. Amy, having failed to induce her sister to let 
her give their father’s sword to Grand (the carpenter) 
after saving her life, gives him her mother’s wedding 
ring. Her sister, shocked at this indiscretion, extorts from 
Amy the promise to give up visiting the Grands on the 
understanding that Grand shall not be asked to give back 
the ring, and forces Amy into accepting the suit of the 
doctor, for whom she has a very sincere regard. But 
her real feelings are best described in the scene in which she 
parts from the carpenter :— 


“The rough palings were quite by the water’s edge. She 
shifted the ends of both oars under one arm, and with the other 
held on to the rail to keep the boat from drifting. ‘I thought 
you’d be here, Grand.’—‘ I’m mostly here, this time of evenin’, 
Miss Amy. I thought mayhap you'd want a rowlock. I brought 
one or two in my pocket, ready.’—‘Throw them in, please, 
Grand; they’ll come in useful to somebody ’-—‘ Not to you, miss?’ 
She gave no answer, but turned her head, looking beyond the 
opposite bank to where some young bullocks were noisily snatch- 
ing the coarse meadow grass. This sound and the sound of the 
river softly lapping against the sides of the boat alone broke the 
silence of that still summer night. ‘Does your mother know 
that I long to come and sit with her in her dear little room?’ she 
asked him presently.— I told her something of that, as you 
wished, miss.’—‘ And now I want you to tell her something else,’ 
Amy said. ‘I want you to tell her——’ her voice dragged and 
was reluctant, and stopped altogether. Grand, too, was looking 
nowat the bullocks upon the opposite meadow; in the light, growing 
indistinct, the white cuckoo flowers showed thickly in the darkening 
grass. With what a crunching, tearing sound the little beasts took 
their supper! ‘—to tell her that I have to be married,’ Amy 
went on with an effort. ‘I wanted her and you to know—first. 
I didn’t want you to hear from any one else. I came—I came 
—’ began Amy, with a trembling drop in her voice, and was 
silent. She looked down in the boat, moving her foot among the 
morning’s forgotten flowers. Some river forget-me-nots were 
there, the scent of some mint ctushed beneath the moving foot 
rose to her nostrils. She stooped and picked a spray or two of 
the flower dear to lovers, and a sprig of the fragrant, homely 
mint, and tied them together with a long blade of grass. Then 
she stood up in the boat, and put the little nosegay into his hand. 
‘They will revive in water,’ she said. ‘ And—goodbye, Grand.’ 
She put out her slim, bare hand to him, and for half a minute he 
held it in his work-hardened palm. For all his life he remem: 
bered the feel of it, and how strongly the slight fingers grasped 
his own and clung to them. ‘Goodbye,’ he said, and for the 
short space he held her blue eyes looked into brown with nc 
evil between. Then Amy sat down in the boat, stretched 
her feet before her, and leant forward for the oars. She 
laid one against the palings and slowly pushed the boat to 
middle stream. She slipped both oars to the rowlocks, and held 
them poised above the water, and looked ahead of her with parted 
lips and vague eyes that saw nothing of what they looked on the 
creeping shades of evening, the mists stealing white and ghostly 
over the river, the swarms of gnats whirling and dancing in 4 
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giddy circle ahead of her boat. Only her profile was visible to 
the wan by the palings. It shone for him against the coming 
shades very clear and delicate with almost a radiance of its own. 
Almost that fair loose hair with the heavy, careless knot, was 
luminous. She was too colourless for beauty; her features, 
regular enough, were too small and insignificant, her bair was 
too pile. Tke man, lo king upon her, had never classitied her 
in bis own thoughts as beautiful or not; he had never said to 
himself, as another had done, that being as she was, she was 
unique, a priceless pearl found among the rubbish of the world’s 
dustheap. To him she was as she had ever been—simply herself 
—and she was passing ont of his life. He looked and looked as a 
man who knew he would be blind next minu‘e, might look upon 
the light. ‘Goodbye, Grand.’—* Goodbye, Miss Amy.’ ‘I'he 
oars feil, spla-h, in the water. He countel three heavy strokes 
of them, then once again they steyed in the rowlocks. £ Grand,’ 
she called softly. She spoke without looking at him, almost in 
a whisp-r, but the words came distinctly to him across the water. 
*You remember what you said? That you wisted the world 
was different and—and—you remember what you said? I also 
wish that, Grand—I just wauted to tell you. It was to tell you 
thet [eame.”? He looked heavily at her, but made no answer; 
and once more the oars fell in the water, and he watched her 
glide away.” 





Of the sequel, which involves the sacrifice of Amy's happiness 
to her sister's sense of propriety, the lamentable and un- 
expected faithlessness of the doctor, who succumbs to the 
showy attractions of the sister—for that young cannibal, 
having harried the curate into an untimely grave, has 
promptly thrown herself at the head of the only eligible 
man in the neighbourhood—and the joint treachery prac- 
tised hy them on the unsuspecting Amy, we can say no 
more than thai it is calculated to rouse resentment in the 
breast of the most gentle render. Here,as we have said above, 
itis difficult toacquit Mrs. Mann of a certain amount of gratui- 
tousagony-piling Yet the slow process of the doctor's undoing 
with his eyes wide open is told in a way that comes very near 
being convincing. Moreover, the tender-hearted reader can 
console himself or herself with the double reflection that Amy 
never loved the doctor, and that in the long run he was bound to 
suffer abundantly at the hands of Mrs. Shallowpate. So we 
take leave of this guileless and white-souled heroine sur- 
rounded by her animals, fairy godmother to all the village 
children, and friend of the weak and helpless, as who should 
say— 
“ Haud ignara mali miseris succurrere disco,”— 

not altogether without the assurance that the “ happy ending” 
will really be hers, and not without lively gratitude to the 
creator of so unusual and gracious a figure. 








The Eyes of Liyht. By Arthur Moore. (J. W. Arrowsmith, 
Bristol. 6s.)—This book is full of fantastic and amusing inci- 
dents and characters. The events, which take place first in a 
remote corner of France and then in Evgland, are the conse- 
quences of the dealings «f Mr. Murray, one of the heroes of the 
Indian Mutiny, with a certain Rajah. All the people in the 
story are striving for the possession of a certain ivory casket, 
and all for different reasons, Mr. Murray’s daughter Cynthia 
has in a romantic moment written love-letters to an imaginary 
lover, and confided them to a secret drawer in the casket. 
Then Mr. Murray and the casket vanish, a real lover appears, 
and absurd complications ensue connected with the old Kajah’s 
son and a lady with blue eyes and copper-coloured hair, who 
sometimes figures as his daughter, and sometimes as the 
defrauded heiress of a Ceylonian (so she says) tea-planter. 


The Ambassador’s Adventure. By Allen Upward. (Cassell and 
Co. 63.) -~Mr. Upward adopts Professor Lombroso’s theory that 
Anarchists are madmen, and this book seems to point to the 
conclusion that if they have the cunning of lunacy, they also 
have its limitations. ‘he story is told by a French Ambassador 
toa young Englishman, and the interest of plots and counter- 
plots is well maintained. ‘To hegin with, there is a secret society 
composed of the Pretenders to most of the thrones of Europe. 
These generous Princes spend their lives in secretly protecting 
the usurpers of their crowns from the Anarchists, It is known 
that the little King of Navarre is in danger from the “ m:ttoids,” 
and the Princes resulve to save him, The secret workings of 
these two sets of desperate men make an exciting book. If there 
is any truth in the Queen-Revent’s sud and romantic story, we 
cannot belp thinking that Mr. Upward’s veil of disguise is too 
thin; but perhaps the whole thing is imaginary after all, 

The Countess of Mayhury. By W. B. Maxwell. (Downey and 
Co. 63.) —Lady Maybury was » yarrulous per-on «nd held forth 
in monologue to an intimate friend, who must have got as tired 
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der of the not very witty or wise views of things in 







as the 
gener:)Wud her children in particular, given forth by Mr. 
Maxw. | Qs the reporter of her Ladyship’s words. Some of these, 


skits on suciety were first published in the World, and perhaps 
when pyesented in instalments they may have proved more 
aceeptall than in their collected and continuous form. 


Love's {'rossways. By Mrs. A. IL Diehl. (Digby, Long, and Co. 
6s) Ta or’ Crossways a romance of extravagant improbability 
is played withia the precincts of a ladies’ College The College 
itself is A romance and an extravagance,—the colossal whim of a 
City mifionaire. In Miss Poyntz, the lady warden, are combined 
amusin,rly the characteristics of the schoolmistress and the pre- 
tensions of the great lady. It is a severe blow to her when three 
mysterious ladies with a glamour of foreiga wealth and rank are 
introduced into the establishment by the arbitrary will of the 
genial founder, Sir Joseph Blunt. Worse still is the blow to 
her feels when a handsome young foreigner of the forbidden 
sex is appointed director of the ladies’ sports and pastimes. The 
handsome director of sports brings in an equally handsome 
friend, and a complicated double love-story is brought to a happy 
conclusion under the veiled chaperonage of Sir Joseph himself. 


Reversed on Appeal. By John Ross, (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co. 6s.) - Though the title-page describes Reversed on Appeal as 
a mocern Scotch nove), the opening chapters, with the scene laid 
in the ‘l'ransvaal in the year 1880, beguile one into the expecta- 
tion of an unusually interesting book about South Africa written 
by one who knows the people aid the country well. These first 
chapters are excellent. But to our regret, before we have gone 
far in the story we discover that the South African beyinning 
is only a device for introduving a heroine who is the child of a 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, and that the plot turns 
upon the injustices resulting from the anomalous condition of 
the law by which the same person may be avcounted legitimate 
in the Colonies and illegitiuiate in the Mother-country. Belle 
Drummond is a very charming girl, and everybody must rejoice 
that the julgment by which she is at first declared to be debarred 
from inheriting uoder her uncle’s will, is “reversed on appeal.” 
But whatever view novelists may take of the desirability of 
changing the law in regard to these marriages, they should 
remember that the persons who contract them, either in 
Seotland or England, while the actual law stands, do so in 
the knowledge that they are breaking the law, and that therefore 
they—and not the nurrow-minde iness of Bishops and Peers —are 
answerable for the disabilities of their children. David Drum- 
mond first married his deceased wife’s sister in Scotland, where 
the marriaye was not valid. But fortunately for Belle, he and 
his sister-in-law were married again at Cape ‘Town before 
she was born, and that wade ber position all right in the law. 
There is some extremely clever and pleasant character drawing 
jn the book, but its artistic merit is entirely spoilt by the twiss 
the special purpose gives to the situation. 


“God Wills It.” By William Stearns Davis. With Illustra- 
tious by Louis Betts. (Macmillan and Co. 63s.)—Lovers o1 
historical romance will find in “ God Wills It” an excellent tale 
of the First Crusade, full of moving incident, noble character, 
and religious enthusiasm. Mr. Davis, we are glad to note, foliows 
the older tradition of the business of the historical romancer. 
He calls his book a“ Story of the Days of Faith,’ and he writes 
in the spirit of those days. So, though there is plenty of fighting 
in his pages, there is none of that brutal spirit of delight in blood 
and wounds and violence that has become a too popular feature 
of a well-known type of modern novel. The preface reminds 
us that “the First Crusade was the sacrifice of France for the 
sins of the Dark Ages. Alone of ail the Crusades, it succeeded, 
despite its surrender of countless lives. No Richard of England, 
no St. Louis led; its heroes were the nobles and peasants of 
France and Norman Italy, who endured a thousand perils and 
hewed their victorious way to Jerusalem.” ‘This is the aspect of 
the time and its events illustrated by the story, and the result ig 
a really fine book, which will be welcomed by the modern repre- 
sentatives of the generation that delighted in Sir Walter Scott. 
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JANE AUSTEN. 

Jane Austen: her Homes and her Friends. By Constance Hill 
(John Lane. 21s.)—Lo open one of Miss Austen’s delightful 
stories is as pleasant as setting out to visit an old and dear 
friend, on» whom we like as well as love: there is a d fference, for 





some whom we revere are by no means entertaining, while others 
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whose society is amusing do not always c.mmand our affection 
ond respect. We find both sorts in the lifelike groups into whose 
intimacy Miss Austen invites us. We laugh at Sir Walter Elliot, 
the Kennets, Mr. Norris, Mr. Woodhouse, and Miss Bates welove 
the two Jast as well as laugh at them—and enjoy the exquisite 
refinement of Anne Elliot, the fan and good sense of Elizabeth 
and Emma, the childlike naiveté and sincerity of Catberine and 
Funny, just as if they were living persons: and how much more 
alive and modern they are than any description we have ever seen 
of our authoress and her surroundings! Although it tells us little 
of her inner life and history, this book is'a valuable contribution 
t» Austen lore. We slow with Miss Hill in the footsteps of 
Anne and Catherine in the fashionable resorts of Bath, 
perhaps the most interesting cf her minute descriptions, 
for it tells us of a society now gone for ever, smail 
but not too small, as Mr. Woodhouse would have said 
We are grateful to her for the charming little pen-and ink 
sketches, such as the children’s feast ; also the family portraits, 
and the quaint silhouette representing her little uncle's intro- 
duction to his foster parents; also the various country scenes 
which Miss Austen chooses for the background, never thrusting 
them into the foreground, of her novels. Those who, unlike 
ourselves, do not frequently find a refuge from the worries of 
life in their delightful pages, will owe Miss Hill eternal grati- 
tude if she induces them to turn to them once more. We have 
heard the bores objected to, but bores whom you may get rid of 
at any moment are refreshing rather than otherwise ; we seem to 
revenge ourselves for the real bores we have met by seeing 
their absurdities and pomposities held upto ridicule; but Miss 
Austen is never spiteful, aud even Mr. Coilins has a claim upon 
our goodwill, if only for the hearty laughs we enjoy at his 
expense, 
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What Great Men have Said about Great Men. By William Wale. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 7s. Gd.)—Vinis “Dictionary of 
Quotations,” containing some five hundred names, each of them 
the text, so to speak, for a number of quotations, is likely to bea 
very useful book. At the moment of writing we have the 
Shakespeare-Bacon controversy in mind. Let us see whether 
Mr. Wale will help us with his “ Dictionary.” It has beon said 
by Baconians that Shakespeare was little noticed by contem- 
poraries or writers of the next generations. Note, then, how his 
list stands,—Ben Jonson, William Basse, the Duke of Buckingham, 
Denham, Milton, Dryden. Now for Francis Bacon,—only Ben 
Jonson and Dryden. Why should we not turn the tables and 
declare that Shakespeare wrote what is attributed to Bacon ? 
——Another volume of quotations may be mentioned at the same 
time,—Ideals of Life and Citizenship, chosen by C. E. Maurice 
(F. R. Henderson, 2s. 6d.) “The object of this present selec- 
tion is to interest students in the higher ideals which may be 
learned from our greatest writers.” So Mr. Maurice, and what 
could be a better aim? He does not take Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
view. To him the soldier’s life is not the “lordliest upon earth.” 
Indeed, there is obvious disposition to depreciate war and extol 
peace. This may be very serviceable just now. But we cannot 
help thinking that Mr. Maurice does not always represent the 
whole mind of all the writers whom he quotes. 





Studies in Oxford History. By the Rev. J. R. Green and the 
Rev. Geo. Roberson. Edited by C. L. Stainer, M.A. (Oxford 
Historical Society.)\—Ozford Studies. By John R. Green. 
Lidited by Mrs. J. R. Green and Miss K. Norgate. (Macmillan 
and Co. 5s.)—These two volumes have for the most part the 
same contents. Both containan essay by Mr. J. R. Green on “ The 
Early History of Oxford,” and a series of papers (twenty-two in 
number) on “ Oxford during the Eighteenth Century,” with two 
others, ‘‘ Young Oxford” “ niefly concerned with that very clever 
little volume, the Ozford Spectator, the pen name of tha 
present Bishop of Colombo, Mr. Humphry Ward, and the late 
E. Nolan), and “Oxford As It Is.” To these is prefixed an 
introduction by Mrs. J. RK. Green. The liberality of this lady 
and of the publishers has allowed the Oxford Historical | 
Society, which very rightly regards Mr. Green as its authentic 
tounder, to use this material. Ozford Studies contains, in 
addition, between twenty and thirty pages of notes, in 
which Mr. Green’s referenves are, where it is possible, verified, 
and some interesting additions made. The other volume, which 
is No. 41 in the series published by the Oxford Historical 
Society, containe twelve papers by the Rev. George Roberson, 








published in the Ozford Chronicle, of a somewhat similar kind, 
There is cthor matter connecte! with Oxford municipal history, 
and illustrations; one of them is a representation of St John’s 
College Gardens froma fan, the reverse showing some unidenti- 
fied buildings. ‘Thera are two maps of Oxford, dated 1762 and 
1808. It is noteworthy that in both “Christ Church College” 
appears in the list of Colleges and Halls. The phrase would now 
be regarded as a gross rolecism; one can conceive a “ higher 
critic ” pronouncing a document which happened to use it not to 
be genuine. Mr. Green, who was himself a native of the city, 
had an enthusiastic interest in its municipal history, and 
regarded the usurpations of the University, as he called them 
with something like hatred. It looks like a paradox to maintain 
that Oxford has been damaged by its ge visitor, and that 
it would have been greater, richer, and generally better off if 
the University had been planted at a or Chipping 
Norton. The town certainly did not take kindly to the idea of 
its visitor Jeaving it. As things stand now, it is ene of the very 
few towns in the southern balf of England, not being watering- 
places or connected with Government establishments, that have 
increased during the last century. As for the papers themselves, 
it is needless to praise them. Probably the eighteenth century 
saw the University at its very lowest. Its raison d’étre, learning, 
was but little regarded. The most serious of its thoughts were 
given to the lost cause of Jacobitism; the vanities of the time 
were even exaggerated by its fops aud roués, for a student who 
does not study exhibits in caricature the vices which he actually 
has, or to which he pretends. Yet learning had representatives 
even in these days of darkness. Elmsley and Kennicott are 
names Which i; would not be diflicult to match with many cthers. 








The Cowper Anthology, 1775 1800, editel by Professor Edward. 


Arber (H. Frowde, 3s. 6d.), is the tenth of the series. It con- 
tains extracts from some fifty poets—or shall we say writers of 
verses ?—with six portraits by way of illustration. The reader will 
find, it is probable, the whole of poems of which he now knows 
only the first line, or, it may be, even only the name. ‘here is 
the “Saucy Arethusa,” for instance, and the original sapphics 
which were travestied by “ Needy Kuife-grinder.” It must be 
confessed that metrically the parody is better than the original: 

A Short History of Christianity. By John M. Robertson, 
(Watts and Co, Gs, net.j)—Mr. LK berisun has not, we think, 
adequate qualifications for the task which he has undertaken. 
The judicial temper and the true critical spirit are absent. He 
finds allusions inconvenient for his hypothesis in 1 Cor. xi. and 

v. (the “Lest Supper” and the “Twelve”), and promptly 
declares thatthey have “every mark of interpolation.” What is 
meant by “every mark?” Absence from the oldest copies, 
differences of style, the presence of unusual phrases—can Mr. 
Robertson allege such “marks”? We do not intend tu waste 
any more space on him. <A writer who could write so credulously 
puts himself out of Court. 





Protection. By a “Manufacturer.” (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
3s. 6d.)—The author pleads for the substitution of Protection for 
Free-trade. We shall not attempt to answer him, but we mey 
put one fact before him. When wheat was protected and stood, 
say, at 603. per quarter, the agricultural labourer received 103, a 
week in wages, and had to spend at least two-thirds of this sum 
in bread; now he gets 12s., and gets his bread for less than one- 
third. If he votes for Mr. Byng’s policy, and goes back to the 
old system, even allowing that his wages keep up, will he be 
better off or worse? Any idea that the farmer will double or 
even increase his labourers’ wages by a penny because he doubles 
the prices of his produce is ‘he idlest - fancies. 

The Financial Reform Almanack (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 
1s. and ls. 6d.) is a publication of which it is needless by this 
time to give any formal appreciation. It is for “ politicians,’ 
to quote from the title-page. One of its statements we may 
reproduce and emphatically contradict. “The Church of 
England is a very wealthy Church, and if its income were 
better distributed every minister in it would have a sufficient 
income.” If by “a sufficient income” is meant, say, what a 
first-class clerk gets in a Government office, this is simply false. 
There are, in round numbers, twenty thousand working clergy in 
the Church of England,—about fourteen thousand incumbents 
aud six thousand curates. Taking £400 as an average stipend— 
and we very much doubt whether the editor of the Financial 
Reform Almanack would consider this a sufiicient income—we 
arrive at £8,000,000. Now the nominal value of tithe, excluding 

what goes to lay impropriators, is about £3,250,000,—equal at 
present value to about £2,200,000. Where the other iacome te 
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make up the £5,800,000 comes, who can say ? Not the “ politician’ 
certainly. But what dves it matter to him? The statement 
serves its purpose. 
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The Grammar of Prophecy. By R. B Girdlestone, M.A, (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 6s )—Canon Girdlestone quotes, by way 
of conclusion to this treatise, some words written in 1879 by the 
Rev. Horatius Bonar, and emphasises with italics this sentence: 
“Tfeel a vastly greater certainty in refereuce to the Divine 
authority and verbal inspiration of the Word of God.” This 
really concludes the argumest. If a man of the learning of 
Canon Girdlestone, who has presumably followed the critical and 
historical discussion of the lust half-century, still holds to verbal 
inspiration, there is nothing more to be said. As to the special 
question which is the subject of this volume, it practically follows 
the same conclusion. Still, there is a peculiar interest in it, and 
itmay be worth while to give a very brief statement of the view 
taken, we believe, by mauy sober thinkers who heartily accept 
the “ Divine authority” of which Dr. Bonar spoke, that pro 
phecy is essentially a statement of moral truths; that, as these 
truths ultimately determine the course of events, powers that 
deny them failing, and powers that acknowledge them enduring, 
the prophet has much insight into the future; but that pre- 
diction, especially when it fixes exact dates in quite remote 
periods of time, is impossible, and for this reason among others, 
that the results of human will, continually influenced as it is by 
agencies good and bad, cannot he predicted as can an eclipse ; 
that in this sense there is no future to be predicted, the future 
depending upon when men and nations accept or refuse the 
divine guiding that is «flered to them. The student may learn 
much from this volume, but he will not do well, we venture to 
think, to accept all its premisses.——Side Lights on the Bible, by 
Mrs. Brightwen (RT.S., 2s), is an interesting collection of 
observations of the social life, the industries, the animal life, the 
vegetation of the East, and of other kiadred matters. Notes on 
the History and Text of Our Early English Lible, by George 
Leader Owen (Simpkin and Marshall, 5s. net), is a collection of a 
number of facts as to versions, old and new, of the Bible, 
beginning with the Septuagint. Attention is chiefly given, as 
the title indicates, to English translations. It is not easy to 
ses the principle on which Mr. Owen has arranged his facts, 
but that they are worth noting and studying cannot be doubted. 
~—The Chiid and the Prayer-Book, by John Dickenson, B.A- 
(Church of England Sunday School Institute, 1s. 6d.), is a series of 
lessons, one for every Sunday in the year, on the services of the 
Church. 








How to Choose Your Insurance Company. By Charles Cox. 
(Argus Printing Company. 2s. Gd.)—Mr. Cox has made a really 
valuable contribution to the subject ef which hetreats. Few 
people realise the difference between the advantages ofiered by 
various -ompanies. Here are some significant figures. In one 
office a policy for £1,0U0 effected at the age of thirty was in force 
for sixty years. The assured had then paid £1,552 10s, in 
premiums, and the policy, with bonuses, was worth £2,969. In 
avother office an exactly similar policy was effected. In this 
case £1,470 was paid in premiums, and the policy was worth 
£1,300. In the first case all the premiums were repaid with 
£1,416 103. in additicn; in the second, as it turned out, the 
insured would have done better by £170 for his heirs if he had 
buried his premium year after year. (There is 2 by-moral here 
—do not always choose the lowest premium; in (1) this was 

25 7s. 6d.; in (2) it was £24 10s.) Mr. Cox gives lists of offices 
with the figures of policies which may be said to have run their 
natural course, by this being meant that the expectation of life 
is exactly fulfilled. A takes outa policy for which he pays £10 
premium, at the age of thirty, when the expectation of life is 
thirty-five years. The largest sum which £10 would insure at 
this age is £492; but this oflice would give £436 only at the end 
of the time; on the other hand, another office would give £759, 
though the initial sum would be £410 only. ‘his is a book to he 
studied. 





The Earth's Beginning. By Sir Robert Stawell Ball, F.R.S. 
5 9 Jy 

(Cassell and Co. 7s. Gd.) —This is an exposition of the Nebular 

Hypothesis, originally given in the form of le :tures to a juvenile 

audience at the Royal Institution, (his same juvenile audience 

must have been remarkably acute, for, though Sir R. 8. Ball is 

great at exposition, the argument is naturaily hard to follow.) 


‘That the spiral nebulae now known t» exist in the Universe—we | { 
1 | tions in the Spectator of January 4th there is an eiror needing 
a 

i 


owe our knowledge of them to photegraphy—are worlds ic 
making isa truth which was conjectured more than a century anc 
a half ago. Kant first conceived the notion; Laplace reduced it to 


a logical theory ; and Herschel verified it by observation. It is 
impossible for us to reproduce the arguments which Sir R. S$. 











Ball marshals ia support of the theory. Let it suffice to say that 
the work is admirably done, and that it is greatly helped by the 
illustrations, which are bith numerous and enlightening. 
Perhaps the most interesting is the account of the great eruvtion 
of Krakatoa, the most formidable ebullition of long-stored 
nebular energy that has ever taken place,—at least on the earth, 





Magila in Picture (Office of Universities’ Mission to Central 
Africa, 1s. 9d.) is an interesting series of photographs repre 
senting places and people in the Usambara District in East 
Central Africa. Magila (hereafter to be called Msalab’ani) was one 
of the earliest localities fixed upon by the Mission. affairs now 
seem to be prospering there. It is in German Africa, and it 
is a refreshing conirast to much that we read nowadays to be 
told that the German officials have behaved with consideration 
and kindness. That is not the English missionary’s usual 
experience with another Euro pean Power that has a “sphere of 
influence” in Africa. With this may be mentioned Savage 
Inje in New Guinea, by Charles W. Abel (London Missionary 
Society), an illustrated account of the Papuan race, taken 
from the mission point of view; also A Retold 
(Morgan Scott, 6d. net), an account of the going out of Mr. 
C. T. Studd and his companions in 1885. 





Story 


Lodge’s Peerage, Barcnelage, and Knightage (Hurst and Blackett, 
dls. 6d.) is a work so well established in favour—this is th 
sevent y-first edition—that praise is needless. We observe that 
though the editor fails to give the “New Year’s Honours” in 
their customary place (for the very sufficient reason that there 
were none), he bas supplied a list of “ Occurrences during Print- 
ing” which practically brings up the information supplied by 
the work to the latest date. One of these entries refers to a 
marriage celebrated on December 17th, just four weeks before the 
writing of this notice, a very creditable instauce of promptitude. 


ScHooL anp Crass Booxs.—In the “Century Bible,” general 
editor, Professor W. F. Adeney (T. C. and E.C. Jack, Edinburgh), 
The Acts, edited by J. Vernon Bartlett. Professor Bartlett 
gives the Authorised Version end the Revised Version, append- 
ing to the latter his annotations. The great improvement 
of the Revised Version on the Authorised Version is not always 
pointed cut. In Acts xxvii. 39, for instance, “a bay with a 
beach” is vastly more descriptive than ‘ta creek with a shore.” 
Of this superiority of the Revised Version there is special need 
to speak, for the labour expended on it has as yet produced little 
+ffect. Generally, however, this book on the Acts will be found 
useful. ——Lessons on the Gospel cf St. Mark. Wy the Rev. A, 
Irvine Robertson, D.D. With Introduction and Notes by E. E, 
Swete. (A. and (. Black. Gd. net.) Waverley, in ‘ Black’s 
School Edition of the Waverley Novels” (same publishers, 1s. 6d.) 
The Student’s Synopsis of English History. Compiled by C. H. 
Eastwood. (Edward Arno!d. 2s.)—‘f Based upon Professor Oman’s 
History of England.” — Grands Prosateurs du Dix-Septieme Siecle. 
Edited by Louis Brandin. (A. and C. Black.) ——Aventures 
de Chicot. Par Alex. Dumas, Annotées par A. R. Florian, M.A. 
(Same publishers. 1s. 6d.)—Chicot is the jester who appears in 
Dumas’s “ Quarante-Cing.’”——Composition and Rhetoric. By Sara 
E. H. Lockwood and Mary Alice Emerson, B.A. (Ginu and Co 
4s. Gd.) ——Spherical Trigonometry, by the late I. Todhunter, 
M.A., and J. G. Leathem, M.A. (Macmillan and Co., 7s. Gd.), is a 
revision of Mr. Todhuxter’s work on the same subject. 











New Epitions.—In the “Library Edition of the Works of 
George Eliot” (W. Blackwood and Sons, 103. 6d.) The Impres- 
sions of Theophrastus Such, and other Essays, being Vol. X.—— 
The Principles ef Political Economy, by H. Sidgwick (Maemillan 
and Co., lds. net), the chief difference from the preceding 
(second) edition being the incorporation in chaps. 2 and 3 of 
parts of articles contributed to the ‘* Dictionary of Political 





Economy.” Hymas and other Stray Verses. By Henry T wells, 
M.A. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co. 23.)——A Tale of Two 


Cities, by Charles Dickens, in the “‘ Temple Edition of the Works 
of Charles Dickens” (J. M. Dent and Co, 1s. 6d. net). 
(i. 





Bef ré 


I Forget. Written by Albert Chevalier. Fisher Unwin. 


16s, net.) 





“*,* A Cornectron.—In the notice of Roman Political Instilu- 


correction. ‘720,000,000 sesterces’*’ —the figure was taken 


without verification Dr. 
Schmitz, in the Dictionary of Greek and Roman Liography and 
Mythology (I., 565¢)—should be 702,000,000 (£5,516,000); or, as 


é “3 = " 
from the article “ Caligula,” by iu. 
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Dean Merivale, following Scaligcr, prefers to interpret it, | 







































































2,700,C00,000 (£21,600 ame}, J 
Tr np 
PUBLI CATIONS OF THE Ww EEK. 
—- oe 
Abel (C. W.), Savage Life in New Guinea, 40 ...sesssseeeceersees (Simpkin) 2/6 
Bacon (R. R. N.), French Prose Composition, cr 8vo ..(Methuen) 26 
Christie (R. Copley), Selected Essays, 8v0O... wc... (Lougmans) net 12/9 
Cobb (T.), Gwendoline : Oe A IY cn dc asncohacukosensecsibvsanssnsens (Richards) 60 
Cromie (R.), A New Messiah, cr 8vo....... ..(Digby & Lozg) 60 
Dabney (J. P.), The Musical Basis of Verse, er Svo . ..(Longmans) net 66 
De Pevuis (Cardinal), Memoirs and Letters of, 2 vols. 8vo (Heinemann) net 420 | 
Doveron (F. B. ), Mirth and Music, er 8vo (Simpkin) net 26 | 
Dunlop (H. C.} and Jackson (C. S.), Slide Ruie N (Simpkin) net 3,0 
Evans (J.), A Popular History of the Ancient Britons 0 or W cist 1 People, 8v0 
(E. Stock) net 10/6 
Fairlie (J. A.), Municipal Administration. 8vo... .........5 (Macinillan) net 126 
Falkiuer (C. fi. ), Studies in Irish History and B raphy (Longmans) net 126 
Forde (G, M.), A Goodly Heritage, cr RO \cccsseusecieksccsveiccieee (Skefington) 26 
Foster (J. McG.), The White Stone a .. (Longmans) net 26 
Gower (Lord R. S.), Old Diaries, 188 Se uray) net 15,0 
Grimshaw (P. H.), Fauna Hawaiiensis, VoL il. { L.. Diptera, 4to 
(Car nb. Univ. Press) net 14,0 
Hadley (H. E.), Practical Exercises in Magnetism and er = 12mo 
(Macmillan) 2,¢ 
Hall (J.), Meditations and Vows, Divine and Moral, 12mo (Richards) net 3,6 
Herter (C. A.), Lectures in Clinical Pathology in its Relation to Practical 
RRO ID. ooo cas ccvnsa sis'sicnssuss.cseceascearnecieesopainbeene’ (Smith & oat 7/6 
Hiller (H. C.), Heresies; or, Agnostic Theism, Vol. IV., cr 8vo (Richards) 7/6 
Hutford (L. G.), Shakespeare in Tale 2nd Verse, cr 8vo ” .. (Macmillan) net 46 
Jcnes (Spencer), England and the Holy See. 12mo.. ... (Longmans) net 6/0 
Keith (A.). Lye Embryology and Morphology, 8¥0......(B. Arnoid) net 12.6 
Kennedy (B.), A Sailor Tramp, er 8vo (Richards) 60 
Kennedy (R M.). The Woman He C hose, cr 8vo' (Digby & Long) 60 
Kerley (C. G. ), Short Talks with Youug Mothers, er BvO-n00 (Putnam) 50 
Knight (FE. F.), With the Royal Tour, er 8v0...0...........c00088 gmans) net 50 
Laffan (Airs. be C.), What Hector had to Say, and other Stories, er 8vo 
(Digby & Long) 60 
Lindsay (H.), Judah Pyecroft, Puritan, er §vo ............ (Chatto & Windus) 60 
Littelred (J.), Cytheraea and Cynthia, and other Poems, cr §vo 
(Digby & Long) net 3,6 
te ...(Longmans) net 12,9 
Mg .(Simpkin) 50 
Mil! ...(Greening) 26 
Molyneux aL H. ), .(J. Murray) net 7,6 
Morgan (T. H.), R -. (diacm lan) net 12.6 
Mou) (D.), Pict " E. Robinson) net 100 
Naylor (J. B.), The Sign of the Pro PHEE CLBVO ......csecsacrvseaeveres (Treherne) 60 
Phyfe(W.H. ¥.), 5,000 Facts and Fancies, roy 8v« ...(Putnam) 21,0 
Puech (A.), Saint John Chrysostom, 344-407, er 8vo... (Duckworth) 3,0 
Robinson (A. M. F.), Collected Poems, Lyrical and Narrative gaa 7/6 
Search (P. W.), An Ideal School, OL BVO vee vereeecsterenenee ane ess (E. Aruold) net 6/0 
Sheldon (H. D.), Student Life and Customs, er 8vo.. ..(s. _— net 60 
Shirley (W.), Redemption according to Eternal al Purpose, ‘er Byo (E. Stock) 60 
Silberrad (L.), Princess Puck, er 8v0 (Macmnillan) G0 
(Pitman) 2.6 





Slater (J. A.), Commercial Law of I ‘ 

Sloane (W. M. ), The Freuch Revolution. and ie tei us Reform, er 8yo 
nici & Stougliton) net 7 

ay, Svo.. .(Long 






Spender (A. E.), Two Winters in Norw: 























Sturgis (R.), ‘Dictionary of Architecture and Buildiz i, VOL. SE 

DEED snsesiannson sean see pee SERSReaa KGS Ceusvasad even in eesead obimaSehAeeReeE (Afacmiilan) net 25/0 
Taylor (B.), Boys of Other Countries, er 8vo...... 50 
Trial of Man (The) : an Allegor:cal Romance, er 8vO 60 
University Song Book (The), 4t0 .......csccccesseneseees £6 
Wardham (A.), ‘Life versus Life, cr 8vo..... 6.0 
Warren (H.), A Bee among the Bankers, cr 8VO..-. 36 

yhiteway (A. R.), Recent — Lessons in Penal 

cr Svo ... : : ieee ounenschein) net 36 
Winter (J. S.), A Matte of Sentiment, cr Svo. (I. ¥. White) 6/0 
Year-Book of the Holy Souls - Author of * V (Nutt) 3/6 
Zola (Emile), A Dead Woman's Wish, cr 8yo ., ‘(Greening gz) 36 
Zola (Emile), His Masterpiece, Cr 8V0............cseesceceeees (Chatto & Windus) 36 








LIBERTY & CO. 
STOCK-TAKING SALE 
THIS DAY, 

And Following Days. 
LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 
0 6&6 LE RR. 


SS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. | 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
W om. 


CRYSTAL GLA 





& Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TLA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STRERT, W.C. 
“ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 


Manufacturers to His Gracious Majesty the King. 
Children’s 1 : per doz, Tiex- STITCHED. 


CAM ES R i Cc Ladies’ a adies’ 9 per doz. 


Gentlemen’s.. 33 3 + Gentlemen's. 8. 3, 311 


POC KET “The Irish Cambries of Messrs. 
RovinsoN AND CLEAVER have a 
world-wide fame.”’—Vhe Queen, 
ost-free. 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 
SOAP IN WINTER, 





” 


Direct from the 
Manufacturers, 


Samples and. Price Lists 
pos 





io 





the skin even in the worst 


VINOLIA SOAP will not * Bite” 


It is a safe protective and cleausing 


wintry weather. emollient | 


for the complexicz, 


4d. a Tablet. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E,0, 


EstaRLIsuED 1224, 


Capital—Five Millions Sterling, 
DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD KROLHSCHILD, Chairman. 

Charles Edward Burnett, Esq. Major-Gen, Su Arthur Ellis, E.C,V,0, 
on. Lor Battersea. Jui 3B letcher, Esq. 
¥, Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Francis Aitred Lucas 3, Esq., M.P, 
dion. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Edw ard Hurbord Lushington, Esq. 
Thomas Heury B roughes, Esq. i Hon, Heury Berkeley Portman. 
Francis William Buxton, Esy. don. Lionel Walter ‘Rothschild, MP, 
John Cator, Esq. Hugh Colin Sumnth, Esq, 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., Mf,P. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Col, the Hon, Everurd Cc. Digby. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbine 

Sir Charies Rivers Wi Wilson, G.C.ALG,, C.B. 


AUDITOR. 
C.L, Nichols, Es., 



















C.A, 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bouuses, including Interim Bonuses. 
Pokcies Whole Worid and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 
Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introdue 
tion cf business, 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements 


application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Gencral Manager, 


BONUS YEAR, 1902. 
| PAID IN {cL AYMS .vpwaE ds of £1 1,000,000 
ACCUMULATED FUND . Nearly “5, 500;¢ 000 
The Profitsare Divided solely amongst the Assured, 
Alveady divided £5,400,00U. ‘Line vext division will 
be made as at 2uth November, luz, vnd all assy es 
previously efiected and then existing will participate, 
Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, aL minimum cost, with pro- 

vision for old age. 
No. 48 Grackcuvurcs Sr 


BY SPECIAL /BENT'S WATCHES & GLOGKS 
APPOINTMENT) an Watches and Clocks of BE. DENT & CO’3 


|; Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
TOC THE KING. | xeW iLLUSiRALED CALALOGUE iree on 


| application. 
_E. DENT and CO., Litd.,, 


Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 


| 61 oo cr 4 Royal Exchange,E.C, 
| STRAINED VISION 


! 
indicated by shes, Neuraly.e Pains, 
and Nervous Vows ion, Should receive im- 
| mediateand slultw attention, otherwise great 
| mischief umay be caused to the eyes wlich 
cannot afterwards be remedied. For full par- 
{| ticulars as to the Cure and Preservation of 
the Lyessee OUR EYES, 
vy Mr. JOHN BROW NING, E.BR.AS. FP. OLS, 
Post-tr ree, One $ 
ant, London, V 


iions free of charge. 


of Account may be had on 





NATIONAL | 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 





APLC 






REET, London » & e. 





DENT 


TRADE-MARE. 








HEADACHES! 
IMPERFECT 
VISION! ; 









th Dy, 











By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family. 


ee 
MILLER AND SONS, LTOD.,, 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 

Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of #rench, ltalan, and English Decorative Art. ; 

Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. ‘The largest and best selection 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lumps—a Speciality. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLE und SONS, aud used by 
her lute Majesty, highly recommended tor those who read at night. Sole Lepi it 
in London ior the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Burbedienne of Faris. 

Illustrated Calalogues er Special Designs on application, Estimates free. 











178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. Manufactory—BOYLE ST., W. 
“ONLY THE BEST. 
SEEDS for AITCHEN GARDEN. 
SEEDS fur FLOWLR GARDEN. 


rind 

GARAWAY CO.’S are THE BEST. 
“The Clifton” Collections, containing ‘‘ only the best” seeds for ONE YEAR’3 

surpLy for the Kitchen Garden:—10/6, 21/-, 42/-, 63,-, and 105,-. 
“The Clifton” Collections, containing “only the best” seeds for one year’s 
supply for THE FLOWER GARDEN :—5,0, 10,6, 21/-, an jn. 
All carri paid. 15 per cent, discount for “cash with order.” 
Catalogues post-free on application. 


GARAWAY CC., 
DURDHAM DOWN NURSERIES, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 

ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Pox, Scariet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtieria, &.) 
BURGLARY and FIDELITY INSURANCE 


| RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Established 1849. Claims Paid, £4,450,600. 
HILL, LONDON, A. VIAN, Sceretary- 





EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


64 CORN 
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“It should not be forgotten by those who are smartening up their houses in 
expectation of either letting or occupying them themselves duriug the coming | 
Coronation season, that now is the time and here the opportunity for them to | 
do this at so great a saving that, as the contents of the Clearance Catalogue | 
will convince them, they cannot afford to neglect it.” | 

—Gentiewoman, December 28, 1901, 
For full details of the extraordinary Bargains throughout all 
Departments referred to above, and securable this cay, see Hampton 
& Sons’ Special Ulustrated C earance Catalogue, sent post free on 
application. 


HAMPTON §S 
Great Annual Stocktaking 
CLEARANCE | 


THIS DAY and @aily until 25th inst. only affords to all an invaluable oppor- 
tunity to secure every description p' HOUSE L'URNISHINGS of the highest 
class at 


CLEARANCE PRICES. 
Pall Mail East, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 





 SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 


Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 


The Lancet says :— This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 


starch, or other adulteration. It is very soluble. An excellent 


article.” 











STOPFORD BROOKE LECTURESHIP FUND. 


A course of FIVE LECTURES will be delivere under the above Fund 
by the Rev OPFORD A. BROOKE | 
at University College, London, 
on Thursdays, at & p.m., beginning January 23rd, 190 
Subject: The POETRY of ROSSETTI, WILLIAM MORRIS, a OTHERS. 











Por terms of admission apply to 
MONORAIY SEC CRETARY, University College, 


“OW ELL’S SCHOOL, DE INBIGH. 


‘Lue following is a list of the Teaching Sta: Staff appointed for the above School :— 
Heab-MISTREss : 

Miss BELOR, B.A. (Honours), Loudon, late Senior Mathematical Lecturer 
at Westiield College, London. 

ASSISTANT MISTRESSES: 

Miss GRETA GRIEG (Somerville College, Oxford), History honours schools 

{nd class, studied 3 years ubroud in Paris and Leipzig; 3 years teaching in 
Sutton High School. 

Mss HILDA SMITH (Westie 1d College, London), B.Se., Botany honours 
Intermediate ; one year Science Mistress Croydon Hig ra School, two years and 
oue term in charge of Seinen Department ut St. Leouard’s, St. Aujirews. Also 
lst class certiticutes, South Kensington, in advauced model drawing and 
advanced light and shade. 
san A. E. MONK (Newnhain College, Cambridge), Historical tripos parts 

and il. : Ux 


W 











one years teaching in Normal School, Bordeaux. 

Miss ETHEL WORTERS (Girton College, Cambridge, Training College, 
Cambridge). Classical tripos, Teacher s ‘l'ruining certiticate ; two terms’ experi- 
ence in teaching in Cambridse; tennis Champion and cuptuin of the hockey 
team Girton College. 

Miss MARGAKET GRIFFITH (Girton College, Cambridge), scholar- 
ship on senicr Cam. to Girton (iirst girl in Enzland), Muthe matical tripos, 
se — aeq. 42; one term’s experience in teaching in Muacclestield High 
Schoo 

Miss AUDREY YORKE (St. Botolph, Boston, U.S.A.), certificate in Physical 
training ; conductor of Swedish Gyimuasium at Cliftonyilie, Margate; live 
years’ experience in teaching 

Miss ISABEL MAC ARREN (Royal Academy of Music), silver and bronze 
medallist, R.A.M. ; late resident music mistress in Musie School, Nottingham ; 
tive years’ experience in teaching. 

Q UEEN’S COLLE G Ke _, (for LADIES), 
43 and 45 HARLEY STE Ww. 
Visitor—The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
Principal—Lhe Rev. 'T. W. SHARPE, M.A, C.B. 
LENT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, January 2ist. 

Pupils are admitted to the College course at 14. The tees for compounders 

are from Sys. to 10 gs. a term for 1s hours « week of class teaching. 
Sourders are received by Miss C. F. WOOD at 41 Harley Street. 

For Prospectus apply to Miss CROUDACE, Lady Kesident. 

A course of Domestic Science will commence next term, to include practical 
lessons in cooking, laundry, tirst aid to the injured, aud the scientific principles 
of a healthy house and its manag rene nt, 


Ww ANTED IMMEDIATELY, a» LADY to HELP | 
in DisTRICT WORK in EAST a : na 30s. weekly. 
vy Lue Le 







































References required, - -~Write “A,,” 44 Chance 








W ANTED, POSITION as LADY- HOUSEKEEPER, 

SECRETARY, or TEACHER of FRENCH, by Laly having resi led 
for ten years in Paris, and taught the lenguage for seven years in America. 
Excellent testimoni uls,—E. MARTIN, 4 Kue Poisson, Paris, 17. 


ye. LONDON and PROVINCES respec 


tiv vely. —TWO 
1 iss CconnueciLION 
iluts, and others, 


NERGETIC GENTLEMEN with extensive and hi; 
REQUIRED to obtain orders trom Professional Men, Mer 
upon liberal commissions, for an Old-establishe i Ho Those used to 
canvassing high-class aa‘ expensive book editions de lure will find this hig hly 
remunerative. .—Only qualitie: i men with nn juestionable references need apply, 
. X¥. X.,” enre of ‘Anderson’ s Advertising Avency, 14 Cockspur Street, S W. 


7 * En. de SEs FUR NITS # BF DBD. 
LADY'S — NTRY HOUSE E, Kentish Hills, $18 ft.; well-stockel gardens 


kept up by owner, To careiul tenant only, with use of horses and carrias 
Six Guineas weekly for 6 or 8 montus from March 15th. Lar ve studio by 


j 

' 

arrangement.—Mrs. eat, Wrotham. \ 
= = i 

' 

‘ 




































Applications. for » Copies « of the > SPECTA TOR, and Communications | 
upon matters of business, shvuld NOT be addressed tu the EDITOR but 


to the PUBLISHER. 1 Wellinuton Sircet. Strand, Wie 


= 
XJ POOL. —Preparatory for Public Schools and Navy. 


he ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, 
ELTHAM, KENT. 
Patron (late Presidert); HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

Public Sehool Life and Education, with § Special Classes for all Navyand Army 
Exuuminations. Honours this year include: 3rd Assistant Clerkship, R.N.; 
= h ae 29th on the hear nia’ (both first trials) ; 2 Admissions to Sand. 
urst ; lst place trom Woolwich into B.E., with 4 pri 2 
Wolecatens tenet ic wic ) » Wi pri 208 ; § zud Class Classical 

NEXT TERM, JANUARY idth. 
Apply to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville 


NBANK SCHOOL, SEFTON PARK, LIVER. 
Dayboys and 
arders (7 to 14). Full stati of Uniy. Graduates. Large covered court 
(63ft. by 40ft.), swimming bath, gymnasium, work shop, «ec., and grounds of 
ten acres.— For illustrated Prospectus apply to Head-Master, R. ST. JOHN 
AINSLIE, M,A, (lute House-Master at Sedbergh School), 
[HE Lb HE Y¥ § C HOO iL, 
CAMBRIDGE, 
ENTRANCE 


Street, W. 











SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION carly in MARCH, 
Particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER, 


RAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DAVENTRY.— 
Thorough education, with healthy heme-life, in exceptionally bracing 
country air, PUPILS PREPARED for UNIVERSITY and other EXAMS. 
Spec ally good opportunity for advanced study in Art and Music, A hmited 
number of House Scholarships awarded to daughters of professional men.— 
For particulars and terms, » app rly to the I Head- Mistre 33, Miss MUUN TRIELD. 


AVENTRY IMAR | 
























GRAMMAR SCHOOL, AD. 1576. — 
Public School Education at moderate cost. Good buildings and playing 
telds, fives court, gymnasium. (Special terms for sons of clergy.) Careful 
supervision, Healthiest town in England. 600 ft. above sea- level. Many 
successes, For illustrated p pros spectus, apply HE AD- MASTER, 
N ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
a\ High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHUOL, Br LSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her ain is to 
combine asound and liberal education with the lite of a cultivated English home. 
Largedetached | house, t tenni 3, hoc ke y y,ke, University Examination & Inspection. 








) Ay ICK SCHOOL. — SIX SCHOLARSHIPS for 
GIRLS and BOYS of £35 to £15 for 3 years. Age allowed for. Examina- 

tion January 10th in Manchester and Jondon. Boys and Girls (8 to 18) receive 

full Public School Training. Fees Moderate. —Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER. 


W ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWIOCH. 





AN — Tr. ~% IAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Heud-Master—GUY LEWIS, MLA, 


Opened September, 199. FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 


LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Tneppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoymeut. 
Direct service twice daily with Eugland.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
(yuiew ELL SCHOOL.—EXAMINATION for Arnold 

Hills’, Navy, and House Scholarships on MAR CH 20th and 21st, 1902.— 
Apply, Rev. R. D. SWALLOW, Head-Master. For admission to Preparatory 
School ap ply to G. H. COBB, Esq. 


4 RANCE, CHATEAUROUX (INDRE).—-PEN- 
SIONNAT for GILLS. Exceptional Advantages. Les Directrices: Miss 
SUGARS and Mule. J. TURMEAU, Highest refs. —ros spectuses on application, 


RIVATE PUPILS PREPARED for U niversities and 
other Exams. by Rev. ALFRED J. P. SHEPHERD, formerly Fellow, 
Lecturer, &c., of Queen’s College, Oxford, Instructor at Koval Nuval College, 
&e. Assistunt Masters ; individual tuition; tacilities for games , boating, and 
bathing; large grounds, ’—Address Sulhainstead tectory, Post Tow n, Reading. 

















TNEIEVEBERSITY OF DURA AM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 

4’or Particulars con ing ‘Luition, Scholarships, aud Cost of Residence in 

the Womens Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Women’s Hostel, 

Durham 














EREFORD HIGH SCHOOL 
Chairman—The LOR fl BISHOP of HEREFORD. 
Boarders live with the Heu:l- 3, Miss KRABBE, ut the School. 
Gravel s ph evieadals gurden, 
Incl usive Fees trom £09. 


RE SDEN. —HOME SCHOOL on ENGLISH PRINCI. 

PLES. Li Limited number. Music, Art, 
&e.—Apply for purticulars to the Miss GAMBLE, Linueuzuss 
Dresden, or to KR. J. BEE VOR, MLA,, 22 O uven Street, Strand. Miss Gumble 
will be in London in January. 

















ages ® special feature. 
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Mapaue, AUBEI UL'’S “AGEN CY (Established ISS0) 
i 14l Ke Street, W.—Briti and Foreign GOVERNESSES, 
diadisuipy or Santen, Lady Professors for Languages, Art, Jiusic, kc., Receiving 
end Visiting Pupils, Chaperons, Companions introduced. BRITISH and 
FOREIGN SCHUOLS recouimended. 
Soe SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND lhigh-class BOARDING and DAY 
LR es LE nd on the Continent,—Ceutral Kegistry for Teachers, 
ub Craven Street, ‘Charing Cross. 


DVICE as to 
B SCHOLASTIC ASSOCI 
Graudwites) vives advice anda 
in the selection of schools (fo 
at Home or Abroad.—A State 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A 













SCHOOLS. —T he 
f rd and Cambridge 
Guardiaus 
CID NAUODS 
> seus to the 
‘raven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 
\IRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS of the Hie see! (Class, 

anl pooner FOR BOYS preparing for the Public Se , Royal 
Navy, and Com ial Life. Me J. and J. PATON, 145 Cant 10n Street, 
London, can RECOM ME SD a te CHOOLS in LONDON, at the SEASIDE, 
and in the COUNTRY, which are thorou; , tute ve pure: 


ments, aud Prospectuses, Views, &c., will be t 


y iy INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 
pr ; RECEIVING G RESIDENT - PATI£ NTS en 
particulars. Schools also recomie uded l MEDICAL, «ke. 
Lt, 22 Craven Stree t, Northu Flan ave. nue, Wid, ‘Les 

**Txiform, London,” Telephone No, 1354 (Gerrard. 





























MEN in all 

itis ith full 
“LATION, 
yhic Ad.tress, 
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T. ANDREW’S COLLEGE, GRAHAMSTOWN, 
SOUTH AFRICA, 

The PRINCIPALSHIP will be VACANT in JULY, 1902. Salary offered, 
£700 and house. Passage money allowed. Candidates must be Graduates of 
one of the Universities of the United Kingdom, and in Holy Orders. The new! ly 
elected Principal will be expected to be in residence at the beginning of July 
Copies of the Trust Deed, and of the last Year-Book of the | or) ean be 
i from the Secretary of the Church House, Westminster, S Further 
ution can be gained from the Right Rev. Bishop Webb, pos Deanery, 
sbury; or the Rev. L. M. Dinwoody, “10 Ardross Street, Inverness, N. %.— 
Applications, stating age, &e., and accor ipani ed by testimonials and references 
must be posted in “England not later than MARCH 7th, addressed to the 
CHAIRMAN of the COU: ICIL, St. Andrew's College, Grahamstow vn, S.A, 

H O OL S, 
KINGSLEY, HANTS. 


O Ook. 
A few miles from Hindhead. 


Both Girls and Boys are received. Parents of quite moderate means, clergy, 
members of the professions, and others can obtain there & most liberal educa- 
tion for their children. 

The open country, breezy heath, and bracing climate make these schools 
the healthiest in England. 

“The home life of the pupils, and the careful teaching by the staff of a wide 
f subjects, oifer special advantages to those who have to make their 

world. 

‘once to old pupils and to the Rey. T. Russell-Wright, M.A., Westbourne 

Bournemouth,—many years Head-Master of two Public Schools, and 

ley for the Cambridge Usivers'++ 


NLERGY ORPHAD CORPORATILUN. 


Yhe COMMITTEE of this Society will shortly proceed to ELECT a 
HEAD-MASER in succession to the Rev. A. W. UPCOLT, recently appointed 
Heat i-Master ot Christ's Hospital. 

The stipend offered is 42500 per annum, with house, &c. Graduates of Oxford 
or Cambridge, in Holy Orders, not exceeding 40 years of age, are invited to 
apply by letter for further — irs to the Secretary of the Corporation, the 
Rev. WM. CHAS, CLU FF, M.A., 25 Parliament Street, W estminster, s. .W. 

ROMER—S. LAURENCE SCHOOL. Principal, Miss 

GRACE C. POLLARD, late Scholar of Newnham College, Cambridg: 
Med. and Mod. Lang. Tripos. Owing to removal to larger premisea, more 
pupils can be received, Individual care, Outdoor games. Bracing climate. 
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Grove, 
twi ice presiding Examiner at Kings 

















URY ST. . EDMUN DS. —FALCONBURY SCHOOL 
PREPARATORY for the SONS of GENTLEMEN entering the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS or NAVY. Fees, £80 per annum. Special reduction for 
clergymen’s sous.—For Prospectus, Photos, &e., apply, THE HEAD-MASTER., 
NEXT TERM COMMENC MONDAY, JANUARY 5 20th. 
OLKESTON [E.—GRANVILLE HOUSE SC SCHOOL.— -- 
Miss ADOLPHUS, assisted by highly qualified staff of Mistresses and 
visiting Professors, receives 20 Pupils (Daughters ot Gentlemen). horough 
English education, Ample opportuniti es for outdoor exercise. Special care 
of delicate girls. 


WD AVENSBOURNE 

‘WY MIDDLESEX.—Head-Mistre 
Miss E. H. LYSTER, B.A., Class. 
for Girls, near London. Grounis te 
ticulars on apples ition te SECRI 


IGHFIELD SC! 














SCHOOL, ST. MARGARET'S, 
Miss LYSTER, M.A. House-Mistress: 
mb. Boarding School of modern type 
es, Teaching Statf Specialists. Full par- 

PER ‘it BEC tAN on 1 JANUARY ith, 


SCHOOL for GIRLS, BECCLES, 

SUFFOLKE.—Conducted by Miss E. Tl. and Miss A. E. SEELEY, 
New Premises. Thorough education, with healthy home life und country 
surroundings. —References and prospectus on application, PREP. FOR 
b XAMINATIONS. 


A KYRKE (late Schol: u, 
BWe RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBE 
rvice, and other public Ex 
of successes, terms, and reference 
Road, Bournemouth. 


nhnL Ss T Hh D Dp © Ee WO a 
SCHOLARSHIPS (value £50, £30, £20) will be AWARDED in JUL 


Examination in London and at Felsted July loth to 17th, 
For partic ulars, apply Rev. HE AD-MASTER, Fe!sted, Essex. 


ITTLEHAMPTON-ON-SEA.—HADLEIGH HOUSE. 
—Preparatory for the Public Scho and Navy ; 26 Scholarships gained 
in the past six years —Address HEAD-MASTER., 


] OTICE.—THE MODERN SCHOOL, formed by MR. 
STANLEY DE BRATH, M.Inst.C.E., in Guernsey, has been RE- 
ED to Preston Hovss, Bookwan, Scr REY, This school aims at giving 
but not less cultural, training than that of the “Cl rssical aide,” 
of Euglish, French, Germs au, Mathematics, and Science.- 
nd S$ 1e ot Iustruction obtainable from the School, 


“GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA, 


NORFOLK.—P: repari ition for the Public Schools aud the Royal Navy. 






























College, | 


Peecmnah 
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1 Tuition. Conver sational French nnd German. Premises inchide 
Sanatorium, Gymnasium, Fives Courts, &c. Seven acres of ground ; 
acing climate.—Head-Mas th Dir. H. Cambridge Barber, M.A., Oxon, 








OME for ANGLO-IN VDI: ANS and OTHERS.—A FEW 
GIRLS end quite young > ure RECEIVED into 2 PRIVATE 
FAMILY where home life may ed with good educati ion. 

wge ay 4 arents are abroad. i lars and references 
. COUNSELL, Banbury R oad, Oxtor 1, 


LOUIS A DREWRY GIVES LECTURE 
NG and LESSONS in ENGLISH LANGUAGE an TE 
helps students by 
leisure, 143 King He 


Entire 
3 On ap. L li ica- 






tion, 3 Bt) 


AF Iss 





















d subjects ; exawine 
iety. Miss Drewry has som 





TNO PARENTS and GUARDIANS of BOYS 
VICIOUS or DISHONEST TENDENCIES,—A CLERGY3S 
CEIVES ONE RESIDENT PU PIL, to prepare for Public School, t 
or ot ther Examinatic Healthy country village.—Terins 
“'T, C.,”’ University Union S« ciety, Caar ro 


Mss OLIVE CHRISTIAN 7 India) 


with 








i ersit V. 















ELOCUTIONIST, SINGER, and W Ege R. Daily Telegra he This 
clever lady......50 und el \cution ary method i f reellant 
inevery Way. Globe. — Should be very we = “eC ‘hi rinin oy,” 





Daily E vpress.—* ‘Imperial Institute. She 

suecess.” City Piress.—* Conspicuow S$ amo? 

tident she wi Il be hailed _as one of the 

3, Coneerts, Lit erary Ins stit: 
2 


g we are con- 
Ss.” pele tear for 
Pupils for Voice C — 
: s. Recital at Steinway Ha 
Weduesds Tick Ashton’s, 33 Old Bond Street,. - 
Apply, SSHTON'S BOYAL AGENCY: 33° Oh t Bond Street. 








Camb.) | 





COLONIAL COLLEGE, 
TOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


OROUGH TRAINING for LIFE in the COLONIES 
or elsewhere. 


Ona fine ESTATE of 2,000 ACRES in a Splendid Climate. 


Ful information from the DIRECTOR, at the above address; or fr 
Mr. GODFREY JOHN SON, S$ Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


une 











NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN ON FEBRUARY 1s! 
res. SCHOOLS FOR GIR S 
; (Church of England P - lie Schools.) 
Lavy Warven :—Miss J. L. LATEAM, Girton College. 














C St. Huh’ 
Boarding House, ; 


ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head- seared Miss RICE, 
Sra Oxford, Final _— nours, Class I. ‘'erms, 
School House. £45 a ye 
(2) ST. MARY'S, Abbots Satan —Head-Mistress, Miss GAMLEN. Terins 

24 guineas a year. 

(3) ST. WINIFRED'S, Bangor.—Head-Mistress. Miss F. J. DAY late 

Classical Scholar, Newnham College, Cambridge, Classical ‘Tri ipos, " aan Rs 

Terms, £85 a yea 

(4) QUEEN MARGARET’ S, Scarborough. — Head-Mistress, Miss 

Head-Mistress of the ln High School. Terus, 60 guineas i ve 

Apply, HEAD- MISTRE or for gencral information, t the LADY W AR DEN, 
Si. Mary’s College, | Pad ow. 


() $ 








pop sale late 


















SS MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, 
Woe Boarding and Day School. 
Principal--Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton Colleg re, 
Excellent Boardiug- House for Girls in Warrington Crescent. Good art 
traming and science. ‘Teachers’ Training Department. Hockey, tennis, 
swimming, riding. Caster Fees, £60 w year.—Ap ply, PRINCI PAL. 


WALISBURY SCHOOL, founded 1897.—A First-grade 

Education at 45 or 51 guineas per annum. Since foundation two Open 
Scholarships at Oxtord and — have been gained. 
cesses, Oxtord and Cambridge B oard, Oxtord Locals, 
ALCOC k, M.A., Oxon, Head-M: ‘ 


‘\ ALISBURY SCHOOL. —TWO SCHOLA RSHIPS, Te- 
ducing fees to 11 guineas per annum, will be OFFERED at end of 
JANUABY, 1902.—Ior full partic ulars, apply B Rev. HEAD-MASTHit 


QOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TR. AINING COLLEGE— 
President: Lord Peer ee BERESFORD, BN. Principals: 
ALEXANDER, Director Liverpool Gymuasiu 
ALEXANDER, with peed urers und Assistants. Objects—To tr 
Scientitic ‘leachers of Physica! ueation. All Branches and Syste 
including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymu 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, aw: wrded to ssf 
Schools and Colleges supplic ‘ with quali ified teachers 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.— —Further partieu : 


ST, ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS CO., LTD. 
S?- KATHARINE’S ‘SCHOOL, ST. ANDR 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


LEONARDS 8 
Sor girls from seven years Of age. 


To ST. 
Special arrangements are made for the entire charge of children from India 


and the Colonies. pe Se 
Prospec tus and School T.ist on application to the HEAD- MIST RES: 


EVON SI {IIRE—CREDITON GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Sound modern education given at moderate fees. Healthy situation in a 
if istrict. Excellent schoo! building Sy which include ‘ amenlien. 
i court, cricket pavilion, sanatorium, laundry.— 
ly -to the Head-Maste vy J. iE. BU 'RION, M.A. (Camb.), BSe. 


RE YOU W ANTING sc HOOL OR HOME 2—Boys 
JX Girts? Enoiisxs, Foreign ?—Mrs. HOOPER, 13 Regent St., London 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishi: 1 


T. JOHN'S COLLEGE, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— 
KD SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, Thorough e Ine tion. 
Gymnastics, gumes. Hees trom $0 guineas,—Apply to HEAD- MISTRE } 


| ANCING COLLEGE, SHOREHAM, SUSSEX.— 
A NEXT TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, January 2ist, 1902.—Head- 
Master, r, B. H. TOWER, Esq. ee ee ene 
KATHARINE'S. MEADS, EASTBOURNE— 


a0 
S igh-class School for the Daughters of Ge uflemen: London professors, 



































F.R.G.S. (late 
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rospecetus 


Pi 
(L ond. } 









a ppl. 




















Hockey, cricket, tennis, ridings, cycling, ke. Large house and garden close 
to sea and LB vachy Head. Resident staif includes trained Lady Nurse.— 
Prospe ctus on ap ph ication, 

IRE JPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and 


TECHNICAL 
South Coast. 


COLLEGE! S and C SOOPER’S HILL, 
Number of x ag Is limited, 


ENTRANCE ait 
Bracing air with home comforts. 





Great success in Exams,— Address, PRINC (PAL, New Colles : 3exhill- 
on-Sea. Pe A ae ee A ACs 
HE Sivns Le LITERATURE. — Miss EDITH ‘TYLEE 

GiVES LESSONS, Orally or by Correspondence, in the History and 













Criticism of English Literature. Lectures to Schools and Reading Circles, 
Preparation for University and Civil Service Exams. References: J. Chu rtou 
Collins, E Hsq., M.A. ; Edward Purcell, Esq.. B.C.L., M.A, (late Pu riner), 
and others.—For ‘I erms, Syllabus of Courses, &c., address. 12 Endsleigh St., W.C. 
NT. HILARY’S. SCARBOROUGH.—GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress, M FALDING, L.A. (St. And.) 


Resideut pupils only. 
hed house, 






und sheltered from the 
ld, tennis, hockey, golf. Good health record. Annual); I 
Oxt ord and Cambridge Joint Board. Staif reside ut, University graduates 
UBLIC SCHOOLS’ YEAR BOOK, 1902.—13th year of 
issue, 500 pages. Eptonsn meanings: PUBLIC SCHOOL, PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, NAV: LUG K, ARMY ‘TUTOR, MEDICAL SC ‘HOOL, AGRI 
CULTURAL COLLEGE, &e. should consult theabove. Price 2s. 64., of al! Book. 
sellers, or post-free from SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lt. , Paternoster i3q., E.C, 


NLIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIR RLS, 
House Mistress—Miss MACLAGAN WEDDERBURN. 
Under the Control of the Council. 
2CECIL ROAD, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
Boarding Fee, payable in adv: wmce, £21 13s, 44. per term. 
rALF FEES—YOUNG LADY, aged 11-16, 
2 RECEIVED into a GOOD SELECT SCHOOL at the 
HALF-FEES,—Apply, * MLD..” care of J. and J. Paton, 143 Cun 
London, E.C, 


well-situated. 
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LIZABETH COLLEGE, GUERNSEY. 
Several ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are VACANT. 


Apoly, Rer. the PRINCIPAT.. 


ATH COULLEGE: JUNIOR SUHOOL. 
House-Master—Rev. H. L. MAYNARD. 
Preparation for Publi¢ Schools and Navy, Stands high in its own grounds ; 
fine buildings. Work and ¢ games quite separate from Upper School. 
For Prospectus, avyly to'* THE BURSAR,” Tie College, Bath, 
TERM BEGAN ERIDAY, 17th January, 1902. 


AZOUNT VIEW. HAMPSTEAD, N.W.— HOME 
N SCHOOL for GIRLS.—The NEXT TERM will BE GIN on TUESDAY 4 
January : 


Boaréers only. 














2ist. Reference kindly allowed to Mrs. Benson, r Carey- 
Foster, Colone l 5 ittle, Mrs. Arthur Severy, Miss M. Shaw-Lefevre , and others. 
isined Prospectus, apply to Mis E *LEN E. BAYNES 3. 








UEEN WOOD, EA AS ST BOU RNE. _ Mis s 5 ¢C HUDLE 
and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lon he 
Full Staff of Enclish and Foreign 
class edueation on modern lines ; 
premises onthe sea-front: large pia 


—NEXT TERM TUE SDAY, January 


YOUTH BE LGRAVIA PRE IPARATORY SCHOOL for 
Ns) SONS of GE NTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, 8S.W.—-Condueted 
e Mrs, SUTTON, Thorough prepars ation for the Pubhe Schools; Kin ler: gvarten 
and Transition Ciasses for ¢ hildren und lor 8. Gymnasties, drill erence 


illing. Re 
UM BEGINS JANUARY 1oth 


SIGH 


€ ar ei Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 
xT; % 






il 
aration ‘for the Universities. Exce Me ut 
ug-ti field, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &e. 

















to Pa Parents and Hea:- Mas sters. LENT 
YT ]EREF ORD inane SCHOOL, founded ante 
1381 a.p.—A small Public ool with good Modern side. Staff of eight 





Masters. Fourteen Scholarships connecting the School with the Universities. 
Terms :—School-house, £65; Junior House, £55 per annum. A few vacancies 
tor next term. Apply, Rev. HE AD M AS STE R, The Close, Hereford, 










S “oO U T H A PF ER FF 
‘CLASSES in DUTCH. ZUL vd N ATIVE LANGUAGDS are held at 
KINGS Serge re LONDON, STRAND, W.c. 
* ply tot! the RETARY 


L EG 


to the He ad i-Master, 


Prospecius on aprlication ¢ 


BE. 











Rey. . COMPTON, M.: 
Sometime House- Blaster, Uppi ugham, under is dw. ard Thring. 
D OVER egkhtnh ks ¢ “ 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 
at Preparat: School, if desired 
MARC H Q0ih-Zist.. Particulars from Hoods Master; 
Rev - We C. COMPTON Ne 


R. 8. A. TRUMAN (w who has had a "large experier nee of 
Educational Ageney work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 

i. Parents, well-reeom vided DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES | 

and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prowpt aad careful attention will be given 

= inquiries and applications made to Mr, 8, A, TRUBIAN, of No, 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


‘ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE~ SCHOOL 


for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, He: ad- Mistress, Miss E. 
PICKARD (che iss. ;, Trip. ), Newnhi um Coll, Camb, uM 


M 












“RICHMOND 





D JOININ G SHEEN COM MON and 
PARK.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS; ouly those ef good social 
yosition received. Climate particularly suited to delicate und growing girls. 


Thorough education, modern methods, London protessurs. Specially-built 
studio.—The Misses STRUGNE LL, 7 he Bale Isteads, Hast Sheen, S.W. 


J] PPINGHAM sc HOOL.- —An BX Al MINATION will 

}/ TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM on APRIL 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, 1902, 
for SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. Two of £70 per annuin, two of £50 per 
annum, Two of £30 per sunum; each tenable at the School. Candidates 
entertained free of charge if ation} be inade by March 15th, 1902. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for ROYAL NAVY or 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. — Careful preparation, individual attention. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 24th. Inclusive Fees from 90 guineas.— 
Prospectus and list of references from R. F. WINCH, M.A,, Rugby House, 
Bexley, Kent. 
ING’S SCHOOL, 
SHIPS, — THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY tor 
CLASSICS, MATHS., and ARMY aud NAVY subjects. Special Classes 
tor ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, «&e., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added, Excellent health record, "JUNIOR SCHOUL (8-13).—Head- 
Master, Rey. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 
uESTED RECTORY, _ PETERSFIELD, HA 
Yhe Rev. J. A. S. PAGET MOFFATT, M.A. sted by 


(as a 

















resident 












graduate and by visiting teachers) RECHIV ES TWE LVE BOYS, between 
ages of 8 and 15, to prepare for Public Schools and Ro Navy. Mathematics, 
French, and German very strong. Pupils very succe lat the Public Schools. 





Por 





Situation high, healthy, and beautiful, Cric ket, football, &e. kept, 


and all boys taught riding. —Prospectus, &¢., on application. 


N OITRA HOUSE LADIES SCHOOL, 
a UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE, 
Prinecipals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM, 
The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders only received. 


"IVHORNELOE SCHOOL, 








BRIDPORT, DORSET.— 

Old-established School in bracing situation on South-West Coast ; careful 
physical training, Swedish gymnastics, hockey,&c. Deheate girls receive every 
attention. Special facilities for music, languages, and Leg | Entire charge 
taken of Colonial children. Highes st referenc es.—Address, AD- MI STRESS. 








pe BLIC SCHOOLMAN, 3 ; exper ienced in law; accounts ; 

acquainted with agriculture ra estates’ manayement ; lit terary tastes ; 
good secretury and reader aloud, travelled, te meaus, businesslike, 
DESIRES ENGAGEMENT to ASSIST ESTALE OW NER, as SECRE- 
TARY. References exchanged.—Address, ‘‘W. W. W.,”’ WILLING'S, 162 
Piccadilly, W. 


Sige COMPLETELY and PERMANENTLY 
CURED.—Mr. EDWARD GKIERSON, perfectly SELE-CURED 
SLAMMERER, receives boys sufferin from this atliction. Education con- 
tinued duriug treatment. Mr.Grierson’s book on ‘‘ Stainmering,’ 
—10 Bentinck Street, Manchester 













* post-tree, 1s.1d. 
Bedford 








2 
Sq., Loudea ; and Goldingten Ri., 
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CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. | 





| 
| 


i 
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| 





| care and comfort 


(CHEVIN “HALL 


OYAL 
For Land-owners, Land-agents, 


His G 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &c. 
PRESIDENT— 
DUKE of RICEEMOND and GORDON, E.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MaNAaGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. The EARL of DU IE (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B, (Vice-Chairman). 
Princi Pat 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., 
Hon, Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late Fellow of Trini ty 
College, Cambridge 
For 7 tus of Colleze, Parm, Dairy, &c., ‘apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
XT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY. February 4th. 


\ YNSOME AGRICULTURALSTATION.—CARTMEL 

GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCASHIRE.—New Chemical Labora- 
tories, with every modern improvement ; Model Dairy Experimental Feeling 
House; Farm, 280 acres. Instrt rections given in Pract.cal Che miscry, Asricui- 
tural Anulysis and Research, aud Practical Agriculture, &e. Splendid climate 
in perfect country. Terr moderate.—For par iculars and pr. ospectus apply 
to the DIRECTORS of the Experimental! Station, Aynsome, Grange-over- 
Sands. 


SPATRIA AGRICU 


Grace The 






















JLTURAL COLLEGE CUMBER 









LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest iy *k-raising Di stricts of the 
country. In close proximity to the Lake Distric ‘framing foriuture 
F ers, Land Agents, Colonists Six Farms, I airy, pea Workshops, NEXT 





mi 
TERM BEGINS JANUARY 2 ee SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Se. » Principel, 


Pee AL FARM MANAGEMENT.—VACANCY 

oon for PUPIL on YORKSHIRE STOCKBREEDING FARM. Excellent 
training under personal supervision adapted for home or colonial life; distzict 
healthy and dry. Every home comfort. Highest references.—ROBT. 
HORN ‘SBY, Hovin; gh: am, York. 





rmyyUDOR HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST ILL, LONDON, S.E. 

FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF Reig mg < (Boarders 

Principals—M Miss WONTE Rs. 

First-rate Mod Churton Col 





only), 














1a 





Seeley, F.R.S., H. E. . RAM, 
G. Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire), “ps Stoe ving (Leipsie \, ‘ke 
resident En Cricket, hockey, tem 





yimmasivum, ~ Speci ial attention to healt 





swinwning, bicycling. 
spectus on application a. 


NHENIES STREET 


4 
LO LET—TWO pet 0 
£4 10s. and £5 per month. 
INTENDENT. 


| RUSSELS.- —Ver y healthy situation —Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTEKS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETEtheir 
EVUCATION,. Comio stable ‘inmnily lite. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &ec. ; Fees, £5U perann. ; ‘erm commences with ent rance of 
Pupil; Personal Kets. ‘Prospec tus onapplication.~-sz Rue Lanters, Avenue Louise, 
CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Liuirep. 
QQ ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTON E, DORSET 
hI A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be 
for delicate childr 
Large grounds, tennis and fives + onal: playing-f -fie'ds. 
Pupils prepared for the Univ. and other exams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M. SMI?TH (Natural Sciences Tripes, C amb. ), assisted by a highly qualified stati. 
A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by competition. 


7ING’S SCHOOL, BR UTON, SOMERSET.—A First- 
grade Endowed School. Valuable Seholans hips and Leaving Exhibi- 
Recent successes at Universities aud in Army and Navy Examination 


NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. A JUNIOR HOUSE (8-12) will be 
oe NED i in MAY, 


ANE COURT, 
Master, Rev. H. J. ¢ 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Lar 





CHAMBERS, BLOOMSBURY. 


f UNFURNISHED ROOMS for LADIE 
Gener on Dining-room.—Apply, LADY 


Rent, 


Sur 2R- 

















practical, retined, and cultured. Every 














PARKSTONE, DORSET. — Head- 
iRAMAM, M.A. PREPARATORY SCHOOML for 
ge grounds, including grass and gravel play 

erickes tield, tennis courts, & Sea air and pine woods. Ver 
paration for classical and modern sides of public schools. Reiterences to Head- 
Master of Harrow, Lord Bisi “ig of St. Andrews, and others.—¥For Prospectus, 
address the HEAD- MASTER 













SCHOOL, OTL 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


EY, YORKSHIRE 


Healthy situation on Otley Chevin, n. 
























Bracing, moorland air. Every tacility for outdoor games and exercises. Good 
resident and visiting staff. Girls received from the ages of 7 to 2U. Boysare 
also received in the junior school until the age of 11. The service of the 
house is performed by ladies, who are qualitied to train girls in domestic work 
and mi snagement if de wi red. Health exercises are co by Miss kL. M. 
Parnaby, pupil of Mrs. Josef Conn.—Principal, Miss E. ‘L THO: Psi IN. 
RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 


a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SkKiJLLF ‘TELD, R ve ON. Country 
; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tenni ixpernencel resident n - se 

a Be, large visiting statf.—Principals, Miss BOYC O'1')' and 7 > LARV 
(formerly Assistant Mistress at the Clifton His gh School for Gir 
























LIFTON COLLEGE. — Classi Mathematical, and 

Natur: al S Science SCHOL: — i 3, H or more, besides 

House Exhibiti ons, open ‘to competitior 25 to £1N0 a yeur. Also 

Scholarships for Boys intended for ti “ys ‘my or Navy.—Pertieulars and con- 
ditions from HEAD. MAST ER or SEC RT: A RY » the 2 C Ch iton, bri tol. 


-FRIDESW IDE’ 5 SCHOOL for ( GIR 2LS, near Crawley, 

e Sussex.—Boarders only. Large house and grounds at considerable 
elevation in a very healthy neighbourhood about one hour from Loudon. 
Uylmuasium, cycling, riding. Experienced teaching staff. Resident trained 
physical mistress. Delicate girls receive every attention.—lbor prospecius 
apply to the PRINCIPALS. 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Head- Mistress, Miss HUC KWELL.—COUNCIL’S BUARDING YU 
AKXNOLD LODGE, KENILWORTH LOAD, within seven minutes’ wa 
the School, Large gymuasium and } 


awarded in July, 1901. —For particulars ay 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Line. Coll., Oxon.) 
, R.U.1 

















ayi Se 





r-De ld. 


y to the HE! AD 


LADIES COLLEGE. 





] | ARROGATE 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JUNES, B.A 
Resident Statf of Graduates and Foreign ¥ 








2@ situation near ma cy 


Stray. Large hall and good class-rooms. Preparation for Public Examinatiovs 
iD ASTBOURNE. — LANGLAN COLLEGE, H: ART 
4 FIELD SQUAKE.—School for aoe of Geuilemen. Priucipal, 


Muss M. E. VINER, B.Se 
cycling, hockey, &e. 





(of, Girton College). Large gymnasium, riding, 
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— SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 





Patnoxs—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 





The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited 
Complainants’ names kept absolutely confidential when lettera are marked 
** Private.” 

COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 
WAS?E-PAPER BASEET. 

JOHN COLAM, 


105 Jermyn Street, Secretary. 
St. James’s, London. 


ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, &8.W. 
Patron —HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—LUS Ls STEPHEN, Esq. 
ents—Lhe Right Hon. LORD ACTON, 
The Rt. Hon. A. "i “BALE OUR, M.P.,'The Rt.Hon. W.E.H. LECKY, M.P.,D.C.L., 
HEXBE RT SPHNCER, Esq 
Trustces—Rt. Hon, LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S., Rt. am: EARL of ROSEBEBY, 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF. 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, mV: urious Languages. Subseri ptiou, £3a yeur; Life-blembership, 
aecoruing toage. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and 'Ten to Town 
Meu:vers. Reading-room Open from Ten till Half-past Six, CA'TALOGUE, 
PFutH parson, 1838, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 2ls.; to Members, lbs. 

Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian, 


rpYPEw YPEWRITING.—) MSS., &c., CAREFULLY COPIED. 
104, per 1,000 words. 











Address, Miss C. OS BORNE, Ballyduff, Werbridge, Surrey. 
| aed DENTIAL AS8U RAN CE COMPANY, LIMITED: 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 








FOUNDED 1848, 





SRUIIUED BOM yicsisninsisisssssvinonnssrssosonsiascsia £42,000,000. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 


or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LUANS granted thereou by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Establish ed is Capital (Baik i up) Low, U:UUU. 


(NOLLECT TORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, Xe., 
W/ are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS STOCK, 
wiich izeludes many fine first editious, beautiful and rare books, and pictures 
by known old and modern artists. 
“Desiderata 7 cht for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 
. LIONEL ISAACS, #) Haymarket, London, S.W. 
£2 Gs. PALESTINE and EGYPT CRUISE, Jan. 
18th to Feb. 10th, on the 5.¥. ‘ARGONAUT,’ tonnage 3,273 ; 
organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PE ROW NE; iveiuding second-class 
return ticket London-Marseilles.x—Apply SECRETARY, 5 & Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, N.W. 
WINTER TOURS TO ALL 
THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 
et oe FOR £05. 
For shorter periods onute rates. By the magnificent vessels of 
THe ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 
For particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London 



























To ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 





Office not later than the first post on Friday. 


ee 


THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY, 


Chief Ofice—SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C, 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—The Right Hon. the EARL of ABERDEEN, G.C.M.G. 

This SOCIETY supplies Trusses, Elasti¢ Stockings, Crutches, Artificial 
Limbs, Artiticial Eyes, &c., and every other description of mechanical support 
to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. 

Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are lent to the aflicted upon the 

ecommendation of Subscribers. 

27,887 Appliances given in the year ending September 30th, 1991. 

Annual Subscriptions of 10s. 6d. or Life Subscription of § Guineas en- 
titles to two Recommendations per annum, increasing in proportion, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will ba 
thankfully received Ly the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay and Co., Limited, Lombard 
Street, ar by the Secretary at the Office of the Societ 

RICHAKD C ER ESIDDER, Secretary. 


ITY OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY 


Establisaep 1807, 








FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT 
THE KINGDOM, 





Patron: S MAJESTY THE KING. 


The Patients (about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all ages, and 
are relieved on one letter of recommendation, however aggravated the case 
may be. 

Additional FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet the increasing 
Cemands on the Charity, for which the Committee make an earnest appeal, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS will be thankfully 
received at the Lustitution, by 

JONN WHITTINGTON, Secretary, 

$5 Finsbury Square, E.C. 


P ealies 


Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge 





Post 8yo, strongly bound, price 7s. 
“GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings, 


London: Published by the Stationens’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate! il, 


YOOKS Ww ANTED, 253. LACH ee 8 
>) i! ten Lissa ince, ” 1873; Pater’s “Marius,” First Edition, 1885, 2 vols, 
Db »well’s * Luxes,” 4 vols., 1538 Whistler’s “Gentle Art,” L.P., 1890; Symonds 3 
2 vols., 1890; Cook s* Foxhunting,” 1826; “ Desperi ate Remedies,” 3 vol 
-BAKER’S GREAT BOUKSHOY, JOUN BRIGH'L ST., BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS.—RARE E and OUT of PRINT BOOKS SUP. 
PLIZD, on every su ¢ in all langug uges. Please state wants. Cata- 
logues of 1 na shand Freuch be Libraries and smaller coilec- 
tions of Standard W orks, Sporting and Alpiue Books, Hirst Kditions, Sets of 
Modern Autuors, &c., purchased ior cash.—HECLOR Ss, John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. 
3OOKS, MSS., &c.— Messrs. HODGSON and CO, 
AUCTIONEERS of RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS. LIBRARIES 
and smaller Coliectious caretully CATALUGUED and promptly OFFERED 
FOR SALE. Packing and removal arrangettor, VALUATIONS MADE for 
Probate, &c.—-AUCTLON ROOMS, 115 Cuancery Laue, Est. sud. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in LYDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABRUAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmey, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopr and ABC, 
440 STRAND, W.C., and 87 PICCADILLY, W,, LONDON. 























FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


Cataloouest 7 rost-free. 


| THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 
‘IEPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL AND COMYTOR'TING. 


EPPS'S COCOA 





A pure Solution. 
For Acidity of 
For Heartburn and Headache. 


DINNEFORD’S 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


the Stomach. 
WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 





Tor Gout and Indigestion. R. Al A DERSON & 'e; ° “5 


MAGNESIA. 


Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





THE AUTHOR’ S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LYEADENHALL PRESS 


















Safest Aperient for 
Delicate Corstitutione, 1% COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 





ESTABLISHED 1951. 
IRKBECK BANEK, 








ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1s 





Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Llustitutious, Publisuers, 
Mlauuincturers, K&e., Ou applicabon, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 





















LYD.; Pubiishe ars and Pruiters, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, Loudon, E.C.) contains hairless paper, SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
oser Which the peu slips with periect freedom. ‘MHANCERY LANE, LONDON, VT = 
Sia} , os. per dozen, ruled or plain. New aie Lincs + SOR S’ KEL PE NS, 
Pocket S12e, 3s, per dozen, med or plain. 9107 DEPOSI'! ACCOUNTS 0197 . Te a 
rs should note t Tue Leapennary | 24 casein oper gt piatn kee Pe ag _GOLD MEDAL, _ _ PARIS, 1872. 
Authors should note that tux Leapemusty |=¢ /o rpayable ou demund, == “2 / FARIS. 16 
Mss. by tire or “otherwise. Dupheate cepies The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu. TPS STAIRS and DOWN VSTAIRS. 
should be retained lars, pust-free. By Miss THACKERAY 
d Seca nigiies Rae Aaa Dee tah ees a LL The COUNCLL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
p FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT + Manager. CLATION tor BEFRLEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
STICK PHAST ee | is prepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
se : : EN eg : . (by periuission) froin the Cornhill Magazo 
Applicaticns fur Copies of the SPLC- | ouvrecespt of two stamps, or in quantit 
PAST te et aed KS. — SATIS, and Communications upur matters | 2 it ee 100, on appheation to the SECRETARY, 
- eo, LB Bue kanghi 1m Street, Struud, W.C., 
s toward the 


~ —-----— of business, should NOT be addressed tu the 











Strand) payalle to“ John Baker.” lL sirvcet, Strand, WiC 


Cheques (and Post -O fice “ele: 369 EDITOR, but tu the PUBLISHER, 1 bhellington | Vien 







th oO 1 si x Hat a Ime 
SUM, BUUVER! {Ey and CO., 1 Pin Mall 
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THE CHOICE OF A 





TYPEWRITER 





'A HISTORY OF READING ABBEY. 


Now that the Typewriter has become so universally used, and 
there is such a number of different kinds, the would-be purchaser | 
is often bewildered by the choice of so many excellent writing 
machines. One of the first in the field, but which has never 
allowed itself to be left behind in the race for the latest improved 
devices, isthe YOST TYPEWRITER, The Yost is a very 
durable machine, and will bear any amount of hard usaze without 
losing its power to turn out the best work. It is too often found 
that when a typewriter has been in use for some time it gets out of 
alignment and also fails to produce clear impressions on tho paper, 
this being due to weakness of certain parts which have soon become 
worn out. In the Yést every screw and joint is made as strony as 
possible, and the machine will, therefore, stand a great amount of 
wear and tear. Another advantage possessed by the Yost is that 
the troublesome ink-ribbon is discarded. the types, which are auto- 
matically inked by a Lm striking directly on to the paper. This 
ensures greater cicar in the writing, and also saves the 
trouble of periodically altering the course of the ribbon 
from right to left, and vice-versa, and in putting on fresh ribbons. 
H.M. Government have over 1.500 Ydsts in use, and in the acquisi- 


ness 





placed three record orders, 


— a 
2 to this 
the 


tion of these machines have 
long list of distinguished indi viduals who pin their fail 
machine are the German Emperor, the Emperor of yen 
King of Wurteuwburg, the Shah, the Prince and Princess of 
Earl Roberts, Lord Milner, and many others. 


bie 








— 


Tilustrated Catalogue post-free from 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER Co., 
50 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, L.C. 


Ltd, 


WEST END DEPOT - - : 303 OXFORD STREET 


THE “ NATIONAL CHURCH.” ‘* 
(1a. MONTHLY.) 


A series of Eda iy Articles entitled “L ap 
HISTORY,” by the Rev. Canon OVERTON, is appearing in om above organ of 
the CHURCH DEFENCE and INSTROCTIO: N COMMITTEE. This old- 
established Paper is sent by post for ls. 6d. per annum, or free to subscribers 
of 10s. 6d. and upwards to the Committee’s general funds. It contains original 
articles on ‘Church qvestions, particulars of legislation affecting the Church, 
and other matter of current interest to Church- “people. 

LANTERN SLIDES FOR CHURCH HISTORY LECTURES. 

A Revised and Enlarged ale aged 1e of several thousand Slides, for sale or 
hire, has just been published » post-free, 81, together with particulars of 
Lectures, ‘Shes on view at the Committee's Offices. Fall particulars of the 
Slide Departinent, of the Committee’s Publications, and as to their General 
Work on application to the Secretary. 


T. MARTIN TILBY, Secretary. 
Church Committee, Church House, Westminster. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY: 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchanges of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPT TIONS NS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTIOS, 
and thus lessen the cost of carriage 


Prospectuses dni Monthly Lists of Books Gratis iil Post-free. 








ARKS in ENGLISH CHURCH 

















SALE ‘DEPARTMENT. 
A Special List of Classified Works by Standard 
and Modern Authors, 


In BEST LEATHER BINDINGS, suitable for SCHOOL PRIZES, 
CLUB and COLLEGE LIBRARIES, WEDDING and BIRTH- 
DAY GIFT 





A adeaiandi Gratth ane itis and ig tree. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. Limited, 


380 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Quee: a Victoria Street, £.C., LONDON. 
And'at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


JOOKS.—10,000 WANTED. List free. 
for Moore’s Alps, ISSE; Keats Poems, 1817; Life of 
‘Leavyson’s Poeins,, 135; Poem iely Lyrieal, 1830; Rape of tix 
The Huy norist # vols., IS19; yperv’s Mniatures, ISs7. Out-ot- print be 
supphed, Stat Catal aes free ODLASD CO., Book Mercha 
Joba Bri ht Street . Bir gham, 








£3 each offered 
& Sportemas TS * 
a wire 










iy 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


ilt top, Illustrated, 15s. net. 


By 


Tilus- 


In crown 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, 


Jaureson B. Hurry, M.A., M.D., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
trated by many Views, Plans, and Fac-similes. 

‘The present volume gives for the first time an account of all available facta 
relating to the ecclesiastical life of the Abbey before its own fall......The book 
has been equipped with a signally good series of illustrations and drawings. 
Its reproductions of illuminated manuscripts are almost better as photographie 
achievements than the views of the Abbey itsel/, and the whole volume is one 
for luxurious handling.”—Reading Mercury. 

“A theme of great interest finds alequate and sympathetic treatment, and 
the publishers have ably seconded the author by the artistic form in which the 
work is produced and illustrated.” —Manchester Courier. 


In demy Svo, cloth, gilt letterei, price 19s. 61. net. 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT 


BRITONS. From the Eazliest Times to the end of the 10th Century. 
By Rev. J. Evans, B.A. 


NEW NOVELS. 
In crown Svo, bound in cloth, gilt lettered, price és. 


A PARISH SCANDAL, By Mrs. Cuaruss 


AT. oe 
s4ARSHALL. 
A vew novel dealing with modera life in a London Parish, 


ve 
gilt 


or, the Fight 


novel in 


lettered, price 6s. 


In crown 8v0, cloth, 


LIFE versus 


Humanity. 


LIFE; for 


By ALZERT WaARDHAM. 


reiter his alopted the popular form of a dealing 










hh 1 several of the chapters the subject is freely and 
ym all px view. C rs scial and religious 
of Alter 





ual in nportagce to the ¢ are dealt with inci- 


In crown Svo, cloth, gilt lettered, price és. 


MACARTHON: AGONISTES. 


CHARLESON. 


EAIN 


JOHN 


By 


JOHN 


crown Svo, cloth, gilt 


In lettered, 5s. 
LLOYD OF THE MILL; or, The First Shall 
be Last az A Welsh p _ Jous Tuomas, D.D. 


with Welsh tradition and legend. A vivid picture of 
Ss, aud it may be recom- 


Lis ret 
3 the L “irst. 


“ The book is saturated : 
Welsh life, full of local colour, will be found in its pa 
wended heartily to English readers,’’—Bristol Mercu 

‘ The novel throughout is humanly interesting < and ought to impress a large 


audience with the tact that the gallant £ *yincipality possesses a writer ablein 
M. Barrio has accomplisued on behaf of 








Seotiand.’ —Dundee adveriteer. 
ily and simply told one. In the account of Nant and its 
me good bits of descriptive writing, as well aa 
ly humorous delineation of ¢ haracter.” 

—Lull Mall Gazette, 


The tale is a prett 
inhabitants are to be 
both sympathetic and quaint 





NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


THE WAY OF THE WILDERNESS. Poems. 


RupoLF PicKTHALL 
“ The author possesses alia descriptive power.” 
—Noits Daily avdtan. 
“Th © spi irit of the Mu ses is undonbte ily here, and we pate wait with 


i interest for mo e work from the same pen. "—Aburdeca Daily Journal. 





In crown Svo, paper corer, et 


DESTRUCTIVE RESULTS OF THE HIGHER 


CRITICISM, as disclosed in Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the 









Old Testament. By the Rev. James Jounstox, Senior 1 Minister, St. James’ 
United Free Churen. Glasgow, Author of “ A Century of Christiaa Pro- 
gress,” ‘China and Formosa,” “ China and its Fut ’ &. 

NOW READY, in crown ‘to, tastefully printel, hinlsous'y Maal ig 


e@ 7s. ‘él » post-iree. 


Roxburghe, with gilt top, pric 


The Volume of id ANTIQUARY for 1901. 


re St udy of the 
e Arti cles, 
ss of the 


ng 


ad Magazine devoted to t! 
, in addition 
jects and Ree rd ls of Pro 


The ANTIQUARY is an ill 
Past, aud the Voiumo for | 
numerous Papers on Antiquarian St 
Archeological Societies. 






oO other vi 








A Set of Volumes of the Antiquary. 
The Volumes of the AN TIQUARY furvish a repertory of usefiy i] and 

















os information to the Autiquary and Stu le > record 
tue Proceedings of the Londou an Prov neial Ait 
Colle 





ave epoeemaied, contain a vas lection of 

ets connected with Eng nd Foreign Anti 
nence, and present a valuable record of 
Very few perfect Sets are left. 





. riety 
na au St} u dy “* writ ers of 
vian Intelligence for the 





el 
pe riod they cover. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
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age HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


. HEINEMANN begs to ) announce the Publication of A NEW 
GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, ENTITLED 


The REGIONS of the esi 















A Series of Twe elve Volumes Descriptive of the Pk 
Nati Edited by H. J. MACKINDER, M.A,, nt rc 
Rearer i: » Geo: vraphy in the University of Oxford ; "Princip val of Fe x College 
— May ps by J. G. Bantuotomew. Price £4 4s. the Set, or se parate volumes, 
7s. 6d. each. 


VOL. I. is now rea‘ly :— 
BRITAIN & THE BRITISH SEAS 
By THE EDITOR. 
With 6 Coloured Maps and 152 Mlastrations and Diagrams. 
A Complete List of the Series on Application. 


THE GARDEN OF KAMA, 
AND OTHER LOVE: LYRICS FROM INDIA. 
z Xf L AURENCE HOPE. 1 vol., is t. 
one of the _hapry fow who have c reated 
i Since Sir Alfred Ly gave us such 
rpreted the Indian *t from 
he verses remain in most i 23 true 


y W. D. Howetnis. With 11 
and 49 Text Illustrations from 
ll, lvol., 19s net. 




























FIC] MON. 


A GENTURY Cr FR NCH ROMANCE. 


lited by EDMUND GOSSE. 
In mes, emy 8vo, cloth extra, £4 4s. for the set of 
to 1,000 Sets 3, or separate volumes, 7s. 6d. cach. 
Vol. Til. is now ready :— 
MAUPRAT. By Grorce Sanp. 
With an Introducti on by Joun OLIVER Hostes. With 3 Coloured Plates by 
Euge 2 Paul Avril, a Phot ogravure, and Portrait. 
—‘It is 





2 att suited to the British reader of intelligence aud culture.” 


[LLING NOVELS. 
ETERNAL CITY. 


By E ALT 


CAINE. 
of “ THE ETERNAL CITY” 
is now exhausied, and a Second Edition 


THE RIGHT OF WAY. 


By GILBERT PARKER. 
“C, K. 8.” in the Sphere—‘‘ The most enthralling romance of life in that 
pleasant Quebec country. Charlic Steele is a veritable creation. 


SONS OF THE SWORD. 
_ By M ARG ARE 43 L. WOODS, Author of “A Village Tragedy.” 
—‘* Mrs, ——— a good story, and she carries us alonz 
citing narrative.......Ii for nothing else, this book should be 
ortrait of Wapcis 
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New Volumes of ‘‘THE DOLLAR LIBRARY,” 4s. each. 
IN OLE VIRGINIA. 
By T. } SON PAGE. 
The Atheneuin.—‘* Mr. Page w s of the picturesque southern land not 
but as one who is affectionately familiar with it. 
raise. ‘They are full of kindly sentiment, homely 


1GUERED FOREST. 


IA W. PEATTIE. 
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From GREENING & CO.’S LIST, 


HALL CAI N E: the Man and the Novelist. A Monograph 


by C. Frep Kenyon. (English Writers of 
To-Day Series. -) With a Portrait “of Mr. Hall Caine, and hitherto unpub. 
lished Letters from John Ruskin, W. E. Gladstone, Rossetti, Wi Nie 
Collins, ® aaa Buchanan, R. D. Blackmore, dc. Crown $vo, cloth 
gilt, Se. Gr 

Cniform with the Above. 

SWINBURNE. By Tyroporre WRATISLAW. 3s. 6d. 

BRET HARTE. By T. Epcarn Pempenton. 3s. 6d. 

RUDYARD KIPLING. By G. F. Monxsuoop. 3s. 6d, 


BY A WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR. 


BACK TO LILAC LAND. 6s. 


THE MOST REALISTIC STORY OF en STAGE SINCE 
**A MUMMER’S WIFE 


he Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘‘ A very intelligent en well-written story. A 








| decidedly entertaining or fresh and well-constructed, and evidently written 
| by one who understands the inwardness of the profession. 





AN IDOL OF BRONZE: * 9 2.58%: 
By Lovisp fF, 
Heavey, Author of “ Chata and China.” 3s. 6d, 
ANOTHER AMERICAN SUCCESS. 
A tragie and thriliing romance of Mexico, powerfully written and interesting 
from the first page to the last. 








BY REGINAT LD PARKER. 


| CYNTHIA’S DAMAGES: °°. 


The Daily Tei :~* A story in which t, humour, tarce, and 
sarcasm are at y blended—an avaganza brimful of fun, and showing 
iderable power in the mauagement of dialogue, as well as in character 

. The story from beginning to end is sprightly and vivacious, contains 
many quaint touches of observation, and is altogether a readable book.” 


OUR LADY OF THE ICE: 4° Myeestz 
Story of 
Alpine Adventure. By Miss Constance SUTCLIFFE. Clot h, 6s, 
d.—‘* A tragic story....... brought out with strength and tenderness rarely 
four a The constietion of the story is ¢ rving of warm praise, and its 
ve, un mnttocted stvle, whic h he ses to the true ew jote of ages por emotion whea 
d the actors.” 
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" AStory of' To- day. By Grove Jouxsoy, 5 
Cc loth, ¢ 3a. Gd. 
The Times says: ‘It isa clever story and strikingly etfective. Mr. Jobnson 
has telling powers of description, and may become a waster of scenic eects,” 


By C. RANGER-GULL. 


THE CIGARETTE SMOKER. 2s. éa. 


SECOND LARGE EDITION NOW READY. 

The most sensational story of the day. Everyone should read this book- 
The Press unanimous in its praise as an exciting story, a remarkably clever 
piece of literary work, and a powerful indictment of excessi garette 
| amoking. The author deals with his subject in the same daring and realistic 
style as Zola dealt with alcoholism in his great novel “ L’Assommoir.” 
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NING & CO., Ltd., 20 Cecil Cor sale Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


THE “ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


No. 65. JANUARY, 1902, Royal 8vo, 5s. 
Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D., Fellow of Magda ain College, 
and Lecturer in Diplomatic in the Univers ity of Oxford 


1.—ARTICLES. Contents :— 
THE LATER RULERS OF SHIRPURIA OR LAGASH, 
By Sir Henry H. Howortu, K.C.LE. Part I. 
A LAUREATE OF CAESAR BORGLA. By R. Garyett, 
C.B., LL.D. 
RICHELIEU AND HIS POLICY: A CONTEMPORARY 
DIALOGUE. By THomAs Hopesox, D.C.L 

GEORGE I. IN HIS RELATIONS WITH SWEDEN. By 
J. F. CHANCE. 

2.—NOTES AND DOCUMENTS. 

The Hidation of Northamptoushire in 1086. By F. Baring.—The Annals 
of Lewes Priory. By Prof. Liebermann, LL.D.—The °& Commuuitas 
Bacheleriae Angliae.” By Prof. Tout.—The Earliest Life of Mi Iton. 
By the Rev. Prof, Edward S. Parsons.—A British Agent at Tilsit. By 
Oscar Browning.—The Composition and Organization of the Brit isa 
Forces in the Peninsula, 1808-1814. By C. T. Atkinson. 





London: GREE 











3.—REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 4.—NOTICES OF PERIODICAL PUBLICA. 
TIONS, 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & co. 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. 399. JANUARY, 1902. 8vo, 6s. 


1. LOCAL TAXATION. 

LORD WANTAGE, V.C. 
EDUCATIONAL IDEALS. 

4. MARTIAL LAW. 

5. BOLINGBROKE AND HIS TIMES. 
6. PRESENT IRISH QUESTIONS. 

7. MADAME D'EPINAY AND HER CIRCLE. 
8. VOYAGE OF THE “VALDIVIA.” 

2°, LADY LOUISA STUART. 

1% MODERN PORTRAIT PAINTING. 

11. THE EMPIRE AND THE KINGDOM. 


London: LONGMANS. GREEN. & CO. 
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MACMILLAN & G0.’S NEW BOOKS 


THE LANGUAGE AND METRE OF 
' CHAUCER. 


Set Forth by Bernearp Ten Brrxx. Second 
FRIEI RICH KLUGE. Translated by M. Bentinck 
—_—_ 





. Revised by 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


NEW GARDEN BOOKS. 
Extra Crown Svo, 10s. net. 


OLD TIME GARDENS. 


Forth by Aticn | Mors sp Ears “A Book o’ 
Profusely Ilustr l 


ved. 


Newly Set 


ect the Year.’ 


the Sweet of 








Crown 8ro, gilt top, { Ss. 


THE GARDEN OFA COMMUTER’S 


WIE Recorded by theGardener. With 8 iuustratious in Phot 
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SECOND EDITION NOW tT ae 
A COMPANION TO 
TENNYSON’S [N MEMORI AM. By 


ExrrzavetH R. Cuapuay. Globe Evo, 2s 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL: a Bio. 








sraphy. By H. E. ScuppEer. In 2 vols. With Portraits, Crown &vo, 
15s, net. 

SATUR DAY REVIEW.—“ Thoroughiy and sympathetically done......A 
hiorrapl Ly whie h, with 1 the Lotters edited by Nor , will doubt! itute 

at : f Lowell’s life. Suficieat, aud yet not too much ¢ 

Svo, 10s. net. 
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NEW BOOK BY JOHN FISKE, 


LIFE EVERLASTING. By Jous 


Globe 8vo, 5s 
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THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


By Henry ‘ato Author of *‘ The Methods of Ethics.” Third Edition. 
vo, 14s. net 





TALIAN so CULPTURE OF THE 


3 INAISSANCE. By Proemay, M.A. With 42 Full-page Pla 
gilt top, 12s. 62. net 
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COLUMBIA UNI 'VERSITY BIOLOGICAL SERIES. —VIl. 
REGENERATION. By Heyr 


Morcay, Ph.D., Professor Maw 
Svo, 12s. Gd. net 


SHAKESPEARE | 


VERSE. By Lors Grosvrxor HeFrorp. 


IN TALE | 
MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION. 
y Professor ¢ Farrrir, Ph.D. 8vo, 12: 
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wedi um Evo, with over lf 19 Iustrati 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTH oR Ot 


THE MATING OF A DOVE. 
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SUSANNAH.” 


By Mary E. 





Many. Green per age 6s. 
“ A very high class piece of w ork, in thr ushout with vital inter 
pure sentiment and much beauty of « n.” 2 Da Press. 
MRS. ALEXANDER'S NEW NOVI 
THE YELLOW FIEND. By ‘the Author of | 
pwn, V.C.,” &. Green Cloth Library, 6s. 


THE COLLECTED POEWNS OF MARY F. 
OBINSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
be GREATEST HISTORICAL LIBR 
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a man.—** The book which every lover of poetry will value highly.” 
London : SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Water loo Plac Place, S.W. 
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n Svo, 
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imey TAGE “SILHOUE TTES. "ts Srpxey Dark. - With 20 
| Tull-page Illustrations, 
| THE SIGN OF THE ‘PROP! ET. By James Bauu 
H Nartor. Crown Sve, price 6s. 
| Read ‘*S JOHANN A.” By Mrs. B. M. Croxt 
Commencinys MB! SR CRAMPTON’S MAGAZINE 
| TATTY. A ition of a Young Girl. By Pr 
Pe apes 
“The book is well thought out end tix > well writte: 
EAST OF SUEZ. By Ante: “PERRIN P es, 
Ri en the best stina’a th mn $ 
DROSS. B - HAROL D Re és 
Westni 7 Ga zetteo.—" A dari eb is more 
than readable. 
ee MAD” LORRIMER. By Frxcz Mason. Price 3s. 6d. 
County Gentleman.—*' A very re k.” 
THE wort AN OF ORCHID S. By Marvin Dana. 
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’ wJo —* Mr. M arvin Dan a ver writer, and his 
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J. M. DENT & CO.’S LIST 


HADDON HALL LIBRARY. 
Edited by the MARQUESS of. GRANBY and Mr. GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. 
New Volume. 


SHOOTING. 


By A. INNES SHAND. 
Tllustrated by H. L. Ricwaxpson and J. Suir. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. net. 


NAPOLEON’S LETTERS TO JOSEPHINE. 


For the first time Collected and Translated, with Notes, by H. F. HALL, 
I.R.Mist.S. With Photogravure Poriraits, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 


DENT’S NEW AUTHORISED ILLUSTRATED 


THACKERAY. 


PENDENNIS (3 vols.) | VANITY FAIR (3 vols.) 
llustrated throughout by C. E. BROCK. 
Smail crown Svo, 3s. net per vol. 


THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF HUMAN LIFE. 


By J. WILSON HARPER, D.D. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. net. 


IN MEMORY GF W.W. By Wititas Cayroy. 


With Portraits. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 
‘The record, very intimate and poignant, of a father's love for a bright and 


happy little daughter.”—Dai y Chronicle. 
KIARTAN THE ICELANDER. 


A Poetic Trageiy founded on the Story of Guarun of Iceland. 
By NEWMAN HOWARD, Author of ‘ Footsteps of Proserpine.” 
Crown 8vo, 4. 6d. net. 


























TEMPLE DICKENS. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; lambskin, 2s. net. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 


*,* Illustrated Catalogue, giving Further Particulars, post-free. 


London: J. M. DENT & CO., Bedford Street, W.C. 


From Mr, Murray's Latest List. 


NOW READY. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. 389, JANUARY, 1992, 6s, 


CONTENTS: 
1, Loca Taxation. 

















MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES 4 AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
ECOND IMPRESSION. 


WITH RIMINGTON. 


By L. MARCH PHILLIPPS, 
Lately Captain in Rimington s Guides. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 
Worip.—“ Captain Phillipps writes exiremely well, and succeeds in conveying 
to the reader’s mind a vory graphic impression of ihe war. Hoe has given us an 
admirable series of war age 


HIRD IMPRESSION. 


LINKS WITH THE PAST 


By Mrs. CHARLES BAGOT. 
With 2 Portraits, demy 8vo, 16s, 

Spectator.—‘‘ Contains many good stories.” 

A/orning Post.—* These ‘ Links with the Past’ are well worth rea‘iing, for 
not only do they introduce you to many agreeable personalities, bit they 
illumine in unexpected quarters a past that is fast vanishing beyond the reach 
of personal recollections.’ 


IMPERIUM ET LIBERTAS. The 


History of the Growth of the Imperial ldea. By Bunnanp HouLany. Demy 
8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 

Spectutor.—‘ ‘Lhe book is one which it will be the desire—we may perhaps say 

the necessity—ot every studeut of the higher polities of the Empue to reail 


HUMAN EMBRYOLOGY AND 


MORPHOLOGY. By A. Kerr, M.D., i Eng., Lecturer on Anatomy 
at the London Hospital Medical Coll ege. With 250 Liustrations, demy 8vo, 


cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


FOOD AND THE PRINCIPLES 


OF DIETETICS. By Konzert Hurcuisox, M.D.Edin., M.K.U.P., Assistan 
Physician to the London Hospital and to the Hospital tor Sick Children 
Great Ormond Street. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 
Spectator.—** Uur readers wiil find this most suggestive book not only in. 
teurely interesting, but amusing. A man of torty who reads it and gues hi 
way unheeding dezerves to be called something uncomplimeutary.” 


New Novels. 
CYNTHIA’S WAY. by Mrs. A. Sipewiex. 6s. 


(ihird impression, 
Westminster Gazette.—“ A skilful, clever, and entertuining novel.” 


THE FIERY DAWN. | By M. E. Couenive:, 


Author of “The King with ‘'wo Faces.’ 
Spectator.— Has the glamour of a very eantilia and brilliant dream.” 


THE ARBITER, By Mrs. Hucu Be. 6s. 
Onlookerv.-—‘ Brimful of cleverness. 


_i ondon : | EDW? A RD ARNO OLD, ‘Dy 


EDWARD STANFOND'S PUBLIGATIONS, 


STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM OF 
GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL, 


Revised, and in great part Rewritten, with New Illustrations and Maps. 
12 Volumes. Large crown 8vo, cloth, los. each (sold separately). 


NEW VOLUME JUST READY. 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. Vol. II. 
CENTRAL AMERICA AND WEST INDIES. By A. H. Keaye, 


F.h. “en §S. sdited by Sir Clements B. Markuam, F.R.S., President of the 


37 Bedford ‘Street, Strand, 

















2, FENEYON AND HiS CRITICS. 

3. 2 FaMINES AND TErIR RemepIeEs (with Map) 
4, Tue Forverr or GREES His TORY. 

5. % ‘Brjres H ACADEMY OF Li 
6. SIENKIEWICZ AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 
7. ANDREA: ‘MAN TEGNA, 

® SOLITUDE AND GENIUS. 

9, ANTHROPOLOGY—A SCIENCE ? 

J), TRE PROGRESS OF WomeEy. 

1. Nrw Licuts ¢ on Mary QUEEN OF Scors. 

















SPEECHES ON CANADIAN ABFAIRS. 


BY HENRY, + SRL OF CARNARVON. Ejited by The Hox. Sir 
Ropest G. Hekbens, G.C.B. With Maps, crowa $vo, 75. 6d. vet. 


(Realy nert week. 
OLD DIARIES, 1881 41-1901. By Lord Ronatp 


SuTHERLAND GowER. With Portraits aud Illustrations, demy 8vo, Ls. net. 
kiveady next week. 

1 Gower has sele se from the diaries kept during the last 20 

inguished people of the time whem he met 
clude ‘Te minisce nees of H.M. Queen 
ress ,and other Members of- the 
ars, Lord Be ac consid d, Mr. Gladstone, Prince 
“, Lord Re ysebery, Jobn Brigl it, Tissot, Mr. 
Arthur Swiivan, J. A. Symonds, and Sir Heury 











A NEW 6s. NOVEL. 


THE _ TRIAL OF MAN: an 


Crown § +0, Gs. 


Allegorical 
[Ready next week, 


THE HARVEIAN ORATION. Delivered 


re the Royal College of Physicians of Londou, October 1sth, 1901. By 
Moore, M.D., Fellow of the College, Assistant Physician and 
Principle »sand Practice of Medicine at St. B surtholome W's | 
Demy vo, Zs. 6d. net. [Ready neat week, | 















JOHN MURRAY. Albemarle Street, Ws 


BEoyel Geographical Society. With numerous Maps and oO Llustratious. 


NEW VOLUME RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA.—Vol. I. South America. ay A. 
Keane, F.K.G.S. Edited by Sur CLemests R. Manrsuam, F.R WwW 
uumerous Maps and $4 Illustrations. 


EUROPE.—Vol. I. The Countries of th . Maintand (excluding the North- 
West). By Geo. G. Cursyoun, M.A., B.Sc. 

EUROPE.—Vol. Il. The British Isles, Scandinavia, Denmark, and the Lov 
Countries. By Geo. G. CutsHoLm, M.A., B.Se. heady shortly. 

NORTH AMERICA.—Vol. I. Canada and Newfoundland. By Samuves 
EpwarpD Dawsoy, Litt.D. (Laval), F.R.S.C. 

KORTH AMERICA.—Vol. II. The United States. By Henny Gayyetr, Chief 
Geographer of the United States Ge trical Survey. 

AUSTRALASIA.—Vol. ee Australia and New Zealand. By Atrrep Rvsseu 
Wattace, LU.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 

AUSTRALASIA.—Vol. II. Malaysia and the Pacifie Archipelagoes. By F. H. 
H. Guittemarp, M.D. 

AFRICA.—Vol. I. North Africa. By A. H. Krave, F.R.G.S. 

AFRICA.—Vol. II. South Africa. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S, 

ASIA.—Vol. I. Northern and oe Asia, Caucasia, R: issi re Turkestan, 
Siberia, Chinese Empire, and Japan. By A. H. Keane, F.K.G.S. 

ASIA.—Vol. II. Southorn and W Soir Asia, Afghanistan, an ‘ake China, 
Malay = nsula, Turkey in Asia, Arabia, and Jersia. By A. H. Keays, 
__ FR. kh. GS 








Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net; post-free, 5s. 4d, 


THE Goib OF OPHIR: Whence 


and by Whom? By Prof. A. H. Keanr, F.R.G.S. 
NEW AND REVISED EDIIION. 


STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP OF AFRICA. 


This map embodies the results of the most recent explorations, and 
presents on a large scale an accumulation of the whole of the facts known 
with regard to this great Continent. 
The progress that has been recently ma¢ Te in Opening up the interior of this 
great Continent has so altered its aspect as to make this pew edit ion largely a 
Four sheets, 65 in. by 58 iv., 94 1-3 miles to an inch (1: 977: 
:~—Coloured sheets, J5s.; mou nted on rollers aud varmshed, 
J to fold in case, 60s. ; mounted on spring roller, £0. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD. 
GEOGRAPHER TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
12. 13. and 14 LONG ACRE. W.C. 
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FE. ROBINSON & CO.’S LIST 


THE GREAT SOLEMNITY OF THE | 


CORONATION. By Rev. Dovenas Macirane, 
M.A., sometime Fellow of Pembroke College, 
Oxford. Imperial 16mo, gilt edges, i2s. 6d. net. 

This new work, containing the ¢ Coronation Service 
(with Plan), and complete Int roducti ion, Notes, and 
Appendices, on the Rites, Ceremonial, and Usages 
observed both now and formerly at the inaug: aration 
of our Sovereigns, will be of great service to those 
who are to take part in the Solemnity, to Anti- 
earls, and also to the public. 

The cover 1s a handsome reproduction in leather, 
tastefully gilt, of a George IV. binling, containing 
his Coat of Arms, now in the British Museum, 
This binding is fully described in a Note by Mr. 
Cyril Davenport, P.S.A. (Jan Doth. 


PICTURESQUE SURREY. A volume 
of Sketches by Duncan Movt, with Descrij tive 
Letterpress by Gipson THompsox. Feap. ito, 
art linen cover, gilt tops, 10s, net 


BY THE SAME AUTHORS, 


PICTURESQUE KENT. 6s. net. 


Morning J’ost.—“‘ A charming book.” 


NEW WORK BY C. V. A. PEEL, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., 


Author of ** Somali land, 


WILD SPORT IN THE OUTER 
HEBRIDES. Demy 8v0, cloth gilt, gilt tops, 
7s. 6d. net. 

The experiences of a sportsmen who has made a | 
close study of the habits of all the animalsand birds | 
which are to be found in the Outer Hebrides. The | 
illustrations consist of a photogravure frontispiece 
from an original drawing by Mr. G. E. Lodge, and 
reproduc tions of numerous p vhs taken by 
the author. In an Appel a list of all 
the animals and birds wihicl been actually 
observed by the Author in these Islands. 

Daily News.—* A breezy, sportsmaniike book, well 

illustrated.” 


THE RUSSELL PRESS. 


STUART SERIES. 


A Series of hand-printed books in chaice leather 
bindings, vividly ieatrating the romantic Stuart 
times. Some are printed for the first time, while 
others, though they have appeared in pri tel form, 
are works of great rarity and value. Only 30 copies 
of each volume will be on sale. The first volume 
will be ready in February. 

Prospectus of all Bookseliers, or from the Puvlishers. 
F. E. ROBINSON & CO., The Russell Press, 

20 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, Piciinaitsin 
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New Serics, No. 41. Priced4ds. JANUARY, 1902. 


MEIN D. 


A Quarterly Review of Psycheclogy and 
Philosophy. 
Edited by Dr. G. F. STOUT. 


With the Co-operation of Dr. E. Caran, Prof. Warp, 
Prof. PRINGLE-PaTT1son, Prof. E. B. TITcHENER, 
and other Members of an Advisory Committee. 

ContEents.—1. On Active Attention. F. H. Bradley. 
+2. The Later Ontology of Plato. A. W. Benn.— 

8. The Hegelian Point of View. J. S. Mackenzie.— | 

4. Choice and Nature. Edgar A. Singer, Jun.— | 

5. Critical Notices: A. T. Ormond, Foundations of | 

Knowledge, D. G. Ritchie; J. Bergmann, Haupt- } 

a der Philosop hie, H. W. i G. Sinmel, } 

ie Philosophie des Geldes, G. Unwin; P. Boutroux, 

LTmagination et les math¢ématiques sel pa Descartes, | 

B. Russell. —6. New Books. — 7. Philosephicai 

Periodicals.—8, Notes. 

Wittrams & NorGatr, 
14 Henrietta Street, London, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. 1 





ke 


a 


Wwe. 





Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 






wine usually sold at much hig] 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superi or DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. Theappreciation this wine 
meets with trom the constantiy 
increasing number of customers 
it procures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional eon- 
fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

Doren Botiles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 

Paid to any Railway Stution, including Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in 
value. Compare them with wines sold elsewhere at 
16/- and 20/- a dozen and upwards. 

We regret the increased duty compels advance of 
6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND C0., 


WINK MERCHANTS, 
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Manchester: 25 Market Stree U 


SON’S LIST. 


BLACKIE & 


A “NOTEBOOK OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Vol. I.—To the End of the 
| Preepectus on application, 











By Purtre C. Yorrr, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. In 2 Vols. 
Lighteenth Century. 6s. net. 

This Book consists of brief and concise notes on the most important French writers, together with full 
and carefu!ly sclected specimens of their work. By leaving out the lesser names, space has been gained 
in which to represent the greater writers more adequately than is usually the case in volumes of 
selections. 

The Bookman says.—‘'It is certainly of far more importance than the ordinary class book, It gives 
concise notes of writers and specimens of their work; but it is done with so much thou gat, taste and 
literary skill that it forms a valuable aid to li terary students.” 


LANDMARKS IN ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL 


HISTORY. By G. Towxsenp Warner, M.A., sometime fellow of Jesus College, Cambrid ge; Assist- 
ant-Master at Harrow School. | Prospectus on applicution. 
The Cambridge Review says :— This book isa godsend......All students of history should at once 


procure i 
he Oxford Magazine says :—‘* Easily ontdist tances all competitors. It is eminently workmanlike in 


form and eminently readable in composition 
AN OUTLINE OF THE RELATIONS 
By Rosrert S. Rart, Fellow of New 


BETWEEN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND (500-1707a.p.). 
College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, 7s. Gd. net. 
The Cambridge Review says.—“ The work ought to be of service to all students of history.” 
The Saturday Review says.—‘ Mr. Rait is clear and interesting. He has summarised with skill a 
mass of useful information. We are especially grateful for his collection of medieval allusions to the 
Highlander.” 


TRE SCOTTISH PARLIAMENT BEFORE 


THE UNION OF THE CROWN. By Rozrrr S. Rarr. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 


Serviug as an Introduction to the History of the English Language. 

5s. net. 
Prof. C.H. Herford, Litt.D., says :—*‘ Kluge and Lutz... 
unqnestionab ly the most scientific book of English phi lo 
reader ; it, at the same time, covers the whole fiell of the alph: 


A FIRST LATIN COURSE. A Latin 


Beginners, based on Couversation throughout. By E. H. Scorr, B.A., and Frank Jones, B.A. 


THE LATIN PERIOD. An Elementary Exercise Book. 
By E. A. Wetts, M.A., of Highfield School, Southampton. Is. 


This book eontains well-graded hints towards the construction of Latin periods, with copious exercises. 
cellent introduction to Latin prose. 


Re 
uw. 


A Select Glossary, 


By F. Kuivce and F.-Lurz 


ought to have a good sale in England, being 
and de rivation accessible to the English 






Book for 
1s. 6d. 


It will prove an exe 


BLACKIE’S 


General Editor: 


ILLUSTRATED LATIN SERIES. 


Prof. R. Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D. 











The Volumes are published with or without Vocabularies. 





CHSAR.—GALLIC WAR. Edited hy | HORACE.—THE ODES. BOOKS I., II. 
Prof. Joux Browy, M.A. Booxs I., « BEL, | III. AND IV. Editel by Sterpsen Gwrysy, 
IV.. 1s. Gd. each; Book V., 2s. (VI Be V II. to |} B.A. 1s. 6d. each ; complete, ds. 
follow.) | OVID. —METAMORPHOSES I. Edited by 

CICERO. — THE hig -CATILINE | Ersest Ensor, B.A. Is. 6d. 

ORATION, Edited by Prof. ©. H. Krexr, | SALLUST. — THE CATILINE CON. 
M.A. Is, 6d. SPIRACY. Edited by the Rev. W. A. Stross, 
A. Is. 6d. 


CICERO.—THE CATILINE ORATIONS. 


(Complete.) Edited by Prof. Krene. 2s. 6d. 


EUTROPIUS.—BOOKS I. AND I. Ldited 


TACITUS — AGRICOLA. Edited by 


W.C. Fuamstzap Watters, B.A. Is. 6d. 


VERSE Aare BOOK VI. Edited 


by W. Ceci, Lamine, M.A. 
ted ms cil Jouy Correxriiy, M.A. 2s. each. 
ee VIRGIL.—AENEID Il. AND lil. Edited 
4 3 : Prof. Sanprorp, M.A Book II., 2s.; 
LIVY.—BOOKS V. AND VI. Edited by | Book IIL, 1s. 61. 
W. Cecw Lamtnc, M.A. 2s. 6d. each. | VIRGIL. —GEORGICS I. ANDII. Edited 
LIVY. — BOOK XXI. Edited by G. G.} by S. E. Wixsorr, M.A. Is. 6d. each, 
Loase, M.A. 2s. 6d. | Other Volumes in the Press, 
Write for fully Illustrated Prospectus, 





BLACKIE’'S LITTLE FRENCH CLASSICS. 


Messrs. Blackie and Son are much gratified by the immediate welcome this new Series has reeeived. 
Its aim is to provide students of French literature with well-printed select: ons over a wide range in a 
cheap and handy form. Eac ists of from 32 to 40 pages, uniform in size pes 1 the we 
“ Junior English Classics,” and conta! ins, in addition to the French text, a brief Introductien an 
notes. The priceis 4d. 
SELECTIONS FROM RABELAIS. 

Edited by E. C. Gor M.A., of Toubridge School. 

a id . 

MOLIERE—SCENES FROM LE MEDECIN MALGRE LUI 

Edited by W. J. Cuars, M.A., PL.D. 
LESAGE—SELECTIONS FROM GIL BLAS. 


Edited by H. W. sneer seh M.A., of Rossall School, 


PROSPER MERIMEE—MATEO FALCONE, &c. 
Edited by J. E. Micurr1, M.A., of Westminster Schoo! 
MADAME DE ee LETTERS. 
Edited by Mi sur, Of Notting-hill High School. 
This voh R 











1 short 


NVERG, 









: BUACKIE & SON. 1, 50 Old Bailey. E.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & 66.’S LIST. 


THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION, ad ae wt EBEWRITTEN AND 


REVISED THROUGHO 
QUAIN’ S_ DICTIONARY : OF greenies 


, Various Writers. Edited by H. Mc 
55 nt Lecturer on Medicine, Charing C ross Metical School, 2 nud Physician 
to Out-Patients, Cl ssisted hy Jonn Har oup, M.B. 
B.Ch., B.A.O., Phy in to St. John’s and St. Elizabeth's Hospital, &e.: ; 
and W.Crcrt Boss NQUET, M.A., M.D. 7M. R.C.P., Physician to Out-£ -aticuts, 
Victoria Hospital for Chi idren, Ch elsea, &¢. 
With 2! Plates (14 in Colour) and numerous Illustrations in the Text, Svo, 
21s. net, buckram; or 30s. net, hasf-morocco. 


MR. E. F. KNIGHT’S BOOK ON THE VOYAGE OF THE OPHIR. 


WITH THE ROYAL TOUR: a Narrative ofthe 


Recent Tour of the Duke and Duchess of C ormnw ailand York through Greater 
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Rritain, inelading His Royal Highness’s Speech delivered at the Guildhall, 
December 5th, 1901. By E. F. Kxrcut, Special Correspondent of the 
We 1q Post accom ponyi ing the Royal Tour ; Author of ‘‘ Where Three 
Empires Meet,” &. Published under the aus spices of the Victoria League. 


[On January 22) 





With Map and 16 Ii! lustrations, crown Svo, 5s. net. 


TWO WINTERS IN NORWAY: being an 


Account of Two Holidays spent on Snow-she res and in Sleigh Driving, and 






-notoyra phs, 8vo, 10s. 61. net. 


a) ee 
SELECTED ESSAYS. By Ricnarp Copiry 
Curistir, M.A. Oxon., Hon. LL.D.Vict., Ex-Chancellor of the Diocese of 
‘Wanchester; Author of “ Etienne Dolet: the Martyr of the Renaissance,” 
&e. Edited, with a Mem W.A.Suaw, Litt.D. With 2 Portraits and 

3 other Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. net. 


CAROLINE THE ILLUSTRIOUS, Queen- 


Consort of George IT. and sometime Queen-Regent: a Study ‘of her Life 
und Times. By W.H. Writers, M.A., F.S.A., Author of ‘‘ The Love of an 
Uncrowned Queen.” With Portraits (2 Photogravures) and 42 other Ilus- 
trations, 2 vols. 8vo, Sés, 


ROMAN AFRICA: 


f the Roman Occupation of North Africa, based chiefly upon Inscriptions 
f and Monumental Remains in that Country. By ALEXANDER Grau \M, 
F.S.A., F.R.LB.A. With 30 Reproduction sof Original Drawings by the 
Author, and 2 Maps, &vo, 16s. net. 


TRACES OF THE ELDER FAITHS OF 


IRELAND: a Folklore Sketch. A Handbook of Irish Pre-Christian 
Tras litions, By W. G. Woop- TIN, MLR.LA., Author of ‘Pagan 
freland,” &¢. With 192 Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 


STUDIES IN IRISH HISTORY AND 


BIOGRAPHY. Mainly of the Eighteenth Century. By C. Lirrox 
FALKINeR. Svo, l2s. Gd. net. 


A ech pean TREATISE ON MINE 


+ Seaniolinoag~ehailen xoi~p Lupron, Mini ng Ingineer, Certificated Colliery 

stitution of Ci wipe Ens sineers, Aeiber 

itiso ou the Getting of Minerals.” Wit! 
(In a jew days. 


With 40 Illustrations from 
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rT; . 4 
LAMARCK, THE FOUN DER OF EVOLU- 
TION: hi le i rk with Translations of his Writings on 
Organic E S. Pac KARD M.D.. UL.D., Professor of 
Loology i ity. ‘i S. With 12 Portr aits and 





ro crown Svo, UY . net 


other Illy 


ENGLAND “AND THE HOLY SEE: an 


Essay toy — By Srencen Jowzs, MLA.. Reet ‘tor o f Batsford 
with re ; a With an Introdu ction by the Rig ht lion, 
Viscount ng “Bering tro, 6s, net. : 






HANDBOOKS FOR THE CLERGY. 
Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, B.D., 





Vicar of Allhallows Barking by the Tower. 
THE PERSCNAL LIFE OF THE CLERGY. 
By the Rev. Aetucr W. Ronixsox, B.D., Vicar of Allballows Barking by 


the Tower. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d met. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


PARSON | KELL Y: an Historical Story. By 
Nand AND? ag tod gg is New and Cheaper Impression. With 
1. na few days. 





cr wn § 





NEW NOVELS. 
LUKE DELM IEGE. By P. A. SHEEHAN, 


Author of “My Ne Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A very long and a ver} 

varied that one does not wish 
indeed these best things are—are the scenes of Iris 

entertaining, and stimulating in every page.’"—Specta 


“AN AUSTRALIAN TOM SAWYER.”—Daily Express. 


THE GOLD STEALERS : a Story of Austra- 









novel. But its matter is so excellent and so 
t shorter.......The best things—and very rood 
Vividly interesting 


















lian Life. By Epwarp Drsox. With 8 Ilustrations by G. GRENVILLE 
Mantox. Crow may og 6s. 

“This story is as emphatic aily appetising | and wholesome meat for roung 
palates as ‘Tom Saw yer’ and ‘ Ht 1ek Finn and older people, too, will not 
hesitat e to place it besi de ti 10se boyish cla ym their shelves. Mr. Dyson’ s 
jocal colour is as genuine and ac deriipardile characters are lifelike, his 
jacidents natural, aud his pr entc rtainin NEUM, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


ling an Expedition? othe Sore By A. Epmvnp SPENDER, B.A. Oxon. | 


an Outline of the History 


— “GALLIC WAR. VI., VII. 
| 
vincil.. .—GEORGIC I. 





| HAZLITT.- 


| LIVY. XXVIII. By G. Mivpirrox 


BLACKWOGD AND SONS 


NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
BLACKWOODS’ ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL TEXTS, 


General Editor—H. W. AUDEN, M.A., Assistant Master at Fettes College, 


CAESAR —GALLIC WAR, I.-III. By J. M. Harpwica, M.A., Rugby. Is, 61, 

CHSAR.—GALLIC WAR. IV., V. “By St. J. B. Wysxz-Witrsox, M.A, 
Rugby. With or without Vocab., 1s. 6d. Vocab. separately, 3d. 

By C. A. A. pu Powter, M.A., Harrow, 


By J. Sarcraunt, M.A., Westminster. Is. 6d. 


VIRGIL. - ys a i By J. Sax RGEAUNT, M.A. Is. 6d. 
VIRGIL,—/ZNEID. V., VI. By St. J. B. Wysxe-Witusox, M.A. Is. 6d, 


HORACE. ODE Taal. By J. SARGEAU wt, M.A. Is. 6d. 

CICERO.—IN CRTILINAM. J.-IlV. By H. W. Avnen, M.A. Is. 6d. 

-_ - SR AUR AOSES (S ions), By J. H. Vixcr, M.A., Bradfield, 
DE MOSTHENES.— OLYNTHIACS. I.-IH. By H. Saanrrer, M.A., Hereford, 
HomiR. ODYSSEY. VI. By E. E. Siszrs, M.4,5 


XENOPHON. ~ANABASIS. I. II. By A. Jaccer, B.A., Hymer’s Coll, Hull 











t. John’s Coil., Cambridge 


IN THE PRESS. 

, M.A., and A. Souter, M.A. 
SALLUST.--JUGURTHA. By J. ¥. Sun piry, M.A., Westminster. 
ARRIAN.—ANABASIS [., IL. By H. W. Avupex, MLA, 


BLACKWOODS’ ENGLIS 





ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


General Editor—J. H. LOBBAN, M.A., formerly Examiner in English in the 
University of Aberdeen. 
MACAULAY.--LIFE CF JOHNSON. By D.N. Surra, M.A. Is. 6d. 
GOLDSMITH.—TRAVELLER, DESERTED VILLAGE, and other Poems, 
sy J. H. ome? M. Js. 6d. 
LADY OF THE LAKE. By W.E. W. Corrrins, MA. Is. 6d. 
SCOTT. "—MARMION. By A. Maczir, M.A. Is. 6d. 
MILTON.—PARADISE LOST. Books I.-IV. ae. L. Ropertsos, M.A. 
COWPER.-—THE TASK, and minor Peems. By Exizanetu Ler. 25. 64, 
sate! ——— Ck MILTON °AND ADDISON. By Prof. J. W. Derr 
@ 2s. 64 
CARLYLE.—ESSAY ON BURNS. By J. Dowsre, M.A. 2 
POPE.-—-ESSAY GN mee “> OF THE LOCK, ou ‘aioe Pooms. 
By G. Sovran, M.A.. 
-¥SSAYS ON. POETRY, 


2s, Gd, 












Soy D. Nicnor Samiti, M.A. 2s. 61 


| WORDSWORTH, COLERIDGE, AND KEATS. By A. D. Ives, M.A, 2s. éd, 


LAME.—SELECT ESSAYS. By Acyes Wrison. 2s. 6d. 
*~* Other Volumes to jollow. 


Adopted by the London School Board. 


| BLACEWOORS” SIMPLEX CIVIL SERVICE COPY BOOKS. By J. T. 





| HIGHER LATIN PROSE. 


| GREEK TEST PA 





PEARCE, In 8 books. 24. each, 


THE UNIVERSAL WRITING BOOKS, No.iand2. 2d. each. 


| TEACHER'S GUIDE TO WRITING. By J.T. Pe-r-r, B.A. 6d. 


Adopted by the London School Board, 
BL ee en READERS. hea: ted by J. Apams, B.A., B.Se. 
bk. 1., 1s.; Bk. IL, 1s. 4d.; Bk. LL., 1s. 6d.; Bk. 1V., Is. 62. 
BLACKWOODS’ SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. Edited by BR. Bainury 
Jounson. Stiff paper covers, 1s.; cloth Is. 6d.—Yhe Merchant of enter, 
Richard IL., Julins Cxsar, The Tempest, As You Like It, Henry V., Macbet! 
*.* Others in preparation. 


ENGLISH LANCUACE AND LITERATURE. 
HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, By J. L. Rosrrrsos, M.A. 3s, 
OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By the same Author. 1s. = 
iat Ay eg — ——— CLASSES. By the same Author. Part lL, 





Pa s. 6d. n 
ENGLISH "PROSE FOR “SUNIOR — SENIOR CLASSES. By the same 
Author. Part I., part IIL., 2s. 6d. e 


ENGLISH DRAMA. By the same yma 2s, 6d. 
GEORGE Eulot READER. By Evizasets Lur. 
ortrait. 2s. 

STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY. College Edition, 7s. 6d. ; School Edition, Is. 
100 STORIES FOR COMPOSITION. In Altcrnative Versions. 1s. 3d. 
ELEMENTARY Sanus io COMPOSITION. Is. 
THINGS OF EV ioe Scieuee Reader. Illustrated, 2s. 
A SCHOOL ANTHOLOGY oF ENGLISH VERSE. By J. H. Lopnan, M.A. 


(In the Press, 


With Introduction and 





— 


LATIN AND CREEK. 


HIGHER rei a. By H. W. Aupen, M. A. 2s. 6d. 

By H. W. Acpvex, M.A. 2s. Gd. = Key, | 5s. net, 
PY K.P. WILsos, M.A. aa *,* Key, 5s. net. 
NSEENS. By W. Lossan, M.A 
FIRST LATIN SENTENCES AND PROSE. et Pat of Ww Inson, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
TALES OF ANCIENT THESSALY. By J. W.E. Prarcr, M.A. Is. 
HIGHER GREEK UNSEENS. By H. W. AUDEX, M.A. 2s, 6d. 

HIGHER GRE@K PROSE. By H.W. Aupey, M.A. 2s.6d. *,*Key, 5s. net. 
GREEK PROSE ive BOOK. By H. W. Aupen, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

By James Morr, Litt.D. 2s. 6d, * «Key, 5s. net. 
LOWER GREEK P E. By K.P. Wmsos, M.A. 2s,6d. *, *Key, 5s. uct. 
LOWER GREEK UNSEENS. By W. Lospan. [In the Press. 


MODERN LANCUACES. 


eee i on se i ¢ 2 FRENCH. By Prof. H. A. Stroya, and 
Barvett, M.A., 
aut, FRENCH — iN’ TWELVE HOURS (except Defective Verbs). By 
YATT. 1s. 
FRENCH TEST PAPERS. By E. B. UL 
= — OF FRENCH “COMPOSITION. 


CHILDREN'S GUIDE 10 THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. By A. G. Ferries. 


PROGRESSIVE. pee ea a and FIRST INTRODUCTION to 
By L. Lusovivs. Ph.D. 3s. 6d. Ia Two 
+ ra COMPOSITION : 6d.; PHILOLOGY, ts. 6d. *,*Key, Ss, net. 
LOWER GRADE GE ERMAN. By the same ‘Author. 2s. 6d. 
A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN READER, ByG.B, Brax, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
A HISTORY OF GERMAN LITERATURE. By J.G. Rovert sox, Ph.D. 


Line diately. 
A SPANISH GRAMMAR. By W. A. Kessen. 53. 6d. 














By ALFRED 


ARITHMETIC. By A. V. LorHian, 3 M.A., B.Se. 
MODERN GEOMETRY. By J. A. THK, M.A. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, E 


vith Answers, 3s, 6d. 
vw. 


dinburgh and London 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S BOOKS FOR SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS (1902-3). 


POSS SSHSODGO SS OSHS SS SSOSHPOSOOOSOSCOSOOD 


UNIVERSITY GF LONDON, 1902-3. 
MATRICULATION, JUNE, 1902, 
CICERO. - DE SENECTUTE. * With Notes and Vocabulary. 
SuuceBurcH, M.A. Is. 
EURIPIDES.— —MEDEA. Wits ‘Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A. BarFiexp, 
M.A. . 6d. Edited by A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. 23. 6d. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR PAST AND PRESENT. By J. C. Nesrrez uD, M.A. 
6d. net. (Adapted to the London Matrici lation Course.) 


ASHORT HISTORY OF ENG sLiSH LITERATURE. By Prof. G. SarsisBury. 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL SCIENCE. By A.T. Simmons, aes — L. M. 
3s. Gel. ted to the London Matriculatioy 


ic. dapte % 
LESSONS in ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, INORGANIC AND ‘ORG ANIC. 


By Sir Henry Roscoe 
MECHANICS FOR BEGINNE KS. Br W. GALLATLY, M.A. 2s. 64. , 
Hy. E. Havter, 


magnet ELE CIRICITY 1 KOR BEGINNERS. By 
1 
BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS. By Cesrst Evans. 2s. 6d. 


By E. 8. 


MATRICULATION, JANUARY, 1903. 

OVID.—TRI hang Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. S. Suucs- 
sURGH, ¥ Is. 6d. ini 
_ TRISTIA. Book III. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. S. Succs- 
prnau, M.A. } : UAE % 
EURiPIDES.— “a cists. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M.A. 

BayYFlELD, M.A. Is. 6d 
— ALCESTIS. Edited by M.L. Earnie, Ph.D. 3s. Gd. 
MATRICULATION, JUNE, 1903. 


Abeptes from Mr. Capes’s Edition. With Notes and 
levEvIsSH, M.A. Is. 6d. 


With Notes and Vocabulary. BD; 


LIVY.—Book XXI. 
Vocabulary. By J. E.3 
eg a fe ~ANABASIS. 

+ H. Natt, M.A. 1s. 64. 

For English Graminar, &¢., seo under 1902. 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS’ EXAMINATION. 
Jit Ty ¢ aud Decen uber, 1302. 
OUTLINE OF Ee eee Tre ce By .¢. Nesrists, M.A. 1s.62. KEY; 
4K Ad apted to the 
ORAL "EXERCISES IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION, ‘By J. 
LIS COMPOSITION. Ped J.C. NeSFIELD, M.A. 


A. Is. 6d. (Tinird Class, 
1c 
sd and Second ¢ las 


JUNIOR COURSE OF EN 
MANUAL OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND ‘COMPOSI TION. By C. 
LA Cia 


Rev. 


Book VI. 





NESFIEZLD, 








Is. 6d, (Adupied tot tie 
ESFIELD, 25. td. net. (Adapted to the Lire Ry 


SHAKESPEARE JULIUS CAESAR. 1} 


s. Gr 


With Introduction cud tos, By 





K. Drienton. Is. : 

SPENSER —THE FAERIE QUEENE. Book I. With Introduction and 
es. By H.M. Pencivar, M.A. 3s.3 sewed, 2s. 6d, 

SCOTT MARMION. With Introduction and Notes. By Micuarn Mac- 


MILLA} Ss. ; sewe, 2s. 61 
MACAULAY. —LAYS' OF ANC IENT ROME. (Contains “ Horati ius” and 
‘Lake —— ‘) With Introduction and Notes. By W. 7. Wasp, 


M.A. Is. $d. : 
HomATiUs. With Introduction and Notes. By W. T. Wosp, M.A. 
With 


Sewed, 6d 
CAESAR.—THE GALLIC Bg Rooks II. and III. 

Vocabulary. By Rev. ‘THERFORD, M.A. Is. 7 a 

By Rev. G 


SALLUST— CATILINE. Wi was omen d Vocabulary. 
Is 
ee ATILINA. Edit Mrniva.Lr, D.D. 2s. 





Notes and 
. H. Natt, 


od by C. 








VIRGIL. —AENEID. With Notes and Vocabulary, EBook V. By Rev. A. 
Catvert, M.A. Is. 6d. ‘i na 
a og ODES. Moe I. With N nd Vocabulary. By T. E. Pace, 
the sant 


Rev. G. H. Natt, 


Rev. A. S&S. 


With Notes and Vocabulary. By 


With Notes and Vocabulary. Dy 





LUTROPIUS: "Sais ie 


and WW. With Notes and Vocabulary. By W. 
Wetcu, M.A.. and C. G. Durricip, M.A. Is. 6d. Be aah 
CICERO, % SENEC TUTE. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. S. Suvcs- 


Is. 6d 


ruuierous.“¥ TECULAS Wit and | 
xENDMON, ANABASIS. Book mee With 


Notes and Vocabulary 
NE. Is. 6d 


KE. Sx 
E ACTS OF THE APOST LES. —AUTHORISE VE RSION. 
. PaGr, } d Rev. A. S. WaLvoue, M. 


M.A 
_— * THE ‘GREEK TEXT. With Notes. By T. E. aca, z 3s. 6d. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDCE SCHOOLS 
EXAMINATION, 1902. 


COTT.—QUENTIN DURWARD. Border Edition, 93. 6d. 
Sa \KESPEARE.—KING LEAR. With Introduction and 
Derenton. Is, 9:1. 


By Rev. J. Benn, 





With Noles. 


Notes. 


By K. 





-——- HENRY V. With Introduction and Notes. By K. Detutoy. 1s. 9d. 
BACON.—ESSAYS. With Introduction and Notes. By F,G y, M.A. 3s. 
CHAUCER.—THE PROLOGUE. Edited by M. H. Linpetr. vs. Gd. 


With Introduction and Notes. By A. W. 


~—— THE SQUIRE’S TALE. 
Poutary, M.A. Is. 6d. : ~ 
TENNYSOCN.—IN ere People's Ldition. ; 
CICERO.—DE = TUTE. With Notes end Vocabulary. 
BURGH, M. Is. a} 
JUVENAL.- TiHIRTEEN SATIRES. 
th Notes and 
a —HISTORIES. Becoks Ili.-V. 
VIRGIL. ge i. GEORGICS. Edited by T.E. Paar, M.A. 5s. 
— GICS. bist otes and Vocabulary. gs Pid T. E. Pace, 
M C — 6d. Book v Rev. J. H. Serr, M.! id. 
ARISTOPHANES. BORDS. tr, ted by B. H. Krxxep 
EURIPIDES. a Witl 0 ‘By Re 


Ne retain dt ea are . 
FLELD, M. 


Is. net; Svo, sewed, 6d. 
By E.S. Suvcs- 
Edited by E. G. Har :DY we = 5s. 
focabulary. By M. Aur 1. 
“Edited by A. D. ame T,-Eelis 












v. M1. A. Bar- 





——— ALCESTIS. Editel by M. L. Eantr,Ph.D. 3 
“eI BEDEA. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Re. ot A. BarrieLp, M.A. 
s. 6d 
MEDEA. Edited by A. W. Vern ALL, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 
PLATO. —REPUBLIC. Books I -V. Ed d by TH. Teac, M. A. 5s. 





Edited by Kev. M. A. BayFreLp, M.A 2s. 6d. 
Edited by E. C. Marcwant, M.A. ‘ 6d, 

-—— Books VI. and VII Elite by Rev. P. Frost, M.A. 3s. 64 
LA FONTAINE.—SELECT FABLES. Edited by L. M. Moz 
GUETHE.—IPHIGEN!E AUS TAURIS. Edited by H. B. Cot 
-——— [PHIGENIE AUF TAURIS. Evited by C. ‘A. EGGERT. 3s. 6 
HAUFF.—DAS WIRT ae IM ie gee Edited by G. E. fas: 
LE SSING G.—MINNA VON BARNHEL Edited by Ke . Mr. 

—— MINNA VON BARNAY Me S. W. Ov } 
SCHILLEN. —WALLENSTEIN. 


SOPHOCLES. —ELEKTRA. 
THUCYDIDES. Book VIL. 












M. 
| HERODOTUS. Beak VIL. 
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| 7 ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Autl cot Version with Notes. By T.E. 








Pacer, M.A., and Rev. A. S. War 3 » Gd. 
— THE GREEK TEXT. Be T.E E. Pace, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
OUTLINE OF ENGLISH GRAMM a. - J. C. Nesricup, M.A. Is. 6d. 


2s. 6d. net ’relinunary aad Junior. 
ORAL EX EXERCISES IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By J.C. NEsFiEtp, 
Preliminar 
JUNIOR COURSE OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By J.C. Nesriexp, ae 
6d. [Preliminary and Junior. 


ENIOR COURSE OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By J. C. Nesrrevp, M.A. 
nANUAL OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND composition, Br 4° CS 
ENGLISH GRA} MAR , PAST AND ’ PRESENT. By J. C. Nes¥Fieup. M.A. 
scott. THE ‘Lapy ¢ OF THE LAKE. With Introduction and Noten By 





Ht. Stva M.2 2s. Gl. ; y [Preliminary and Junior. 
MACAULAY. LAYS 0 ANCIEN iy RO! ME. (Containing Horat ius, L 
Witi Introduction and Notes. By W. 





= — — sag Arineda -) 
SH AK SPE. EANE,- - a MIDs Mi a? NIGHT’S DREAM. 
es. By K,. Dera a N. Is. 94. 
MILTON, “LY¢ DAS AND COMUS. With lntroduetion and 
Notes. y - BELL, M. Senior 
—— COMUS. With Introduction and Notes. y W. Briz, M.A —Is. 
—— L’ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, LYGIDAS. ABEAnSS, aes, 
&e. With Introduction and Notes W. Bey, M 1s. 94. [Senter 
CAESAR. —GALLIC WAR Book I. Wit h Notes and ae ulary, By Rev. 
.S. WALPoL: eo Is. 6d. [Prelimineryand Junior. 
PHAED DRUS.— “FABLES, With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. Nati, 
M. [Preliminary 
oviD.- “i@ETANORPHOSES. Book VIil. 


Edited by Prof. ‘CB. a 
snior and §. r. 
VIRGIL. AENEID. wee V. With Notes and Vocab ulary. By Rev. A. 
Calvert, M.A. (Junior. 


[ Preliminary. 
_ With Tr atrodis 
unwor and: 





In 1 vol. 
















TERENCE.— HAUTON TIMORUENOS. Edited by E.S. SHUCKBULG 7H, MLA, 
2s, 6d. With Translation, 3s. 6d Senior. 
LIVY. Books I.and Ill, Euitel ‘hy Rev. I. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


[Sen 


2s. 6d. Senior. 












CICERO.—PRO MILONE. Edited by b. H Lson, M.A. 
XENOPHON.— a Boo: <I AN ht Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. 
- 5 S. WaLrotz, M.A. Is. 6d. With Exercises by E. A. WELLS, M.A, 
S. [Junio 
MEMORABILIA SOCRATIS. By A. R. Ciuer, B.A. 5s. "Sesion. 
HOMER. —ILIAD. Book IX. Edited by the late J. H. Prarr, M.A., and 
Watter Lrar, Litt.D, os [ Junior. 








—— ILIAD.- Books I. to NIT. Edited by W. Lrar, Litt.D., and Rev. M. A. 
BAYFIbLD, M.A. 6s. Junior and Senior. 

EURIPIDES. ALCESTIS. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A. 
BAYFIELD, M.A es | Junior and Senior. 


—ALCESTIS. Eaiter 7 ML. 
THUCYDIDES.—Book VII. Edite 


Earnie, Ph.D. 3s. 64. 
i [Junior and Senior. 
1 by E. C. Marcwant, M.A. 3s. 6d. 





[Senior. 
Books | tn and VII. Edited by Rev. Percivant Frost, M.A. With 
May », 3s. [Seniov. 
MOLIERE. i poreyes ROPE. Edited by G.E. Fasnacutr. 1s. [Senior. 
HAUFF.—DIE KA ANE. (Contai C ite von Kalif Storch 





Sd y H. Hacer, Ph.D. 
Pretiouhn ary and Junior. 
C. SHELDON, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 
(Junior and Senior. 
3s. 6d. 
[Junior and Senior. 
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A EAST BOOK Ad THE i ag eo OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
by Rev. G ACLEAR, D 6 
A FIRST. CLASS BOOK | OF THE CATECHION OF THE CHURCH OF 
i 


and Die Gocnichte vou dem Kleinen Muck 
SCHILLER.—MARIA STUART. Edited by 


—— MARIA STUART, Edited by H. Scuoryrexp. 


LAND. By Rev ..Maciean, D.D. 6d 
AN SELEMENTARY. ‘INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK A COMMON 
PRAYER. By? ROC 1 Rev. G. F. Macuear, D.D. 


A ae “BOOK OF ‘OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. By Rev. G. eee AR, 
A oe. 00K OF P atl TESTAMENT: HIS?CGRY. By Rev. G. F. Mac- 
ruth, ACES OF THE | APOSTLES.— AUTHORISED BS eee ta With Noies. 


E. Pacr, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WaLPporer, 3s. 6d. 
THE GREEK TEXT. With Notes. By T. E. Pac iE, it ee, 3s. 61. 
OUTLINE | a ENGLISH GRAMMAR, By J. C. NEsKret LD, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


KEY, . ne Prelimmary and Junior. 
ORAL EXERCISES IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION.” by J. Nrsvinp, MLA. 
TPFrel u 
SUNIOR COURSE OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. Peis '. NESWIELD, MLA, 


m rary end Juntoy 
SENIOR COURSE OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. “By J.C. Nesrrexp, BMA. 
MAN pal OF ay ones ' AR AND COMPOS TION. 
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ENGLISA “GRAMMAR, PAST "AND PRESENT. By J. é. NES YIELD, “SCA. 
4s, 6d. KEY, 2s. 6d. net. [Sewsor. 

SCOTT._IVANHOE. order Edition. 3s. 6d. 

KEARY.—HEROES OF ASGARD s. 6d. 


LAYS OF ANCI ENT ROME. With Introduction and » 


i 
By 7eBB, M.A. 


SHAKESPEARE. —JuLIS ‘CAESAR. With Introduction aud Notes. By 
corr. 


. DEIGHTON. Is. 9 


ASTer. 
R. “FAERIE =. Book I. With Introduction 


By Prencivat, M.A 

LAMB. ESSAYS OF ELIA. Firs + Series. With Introduct tion and Notes. 
a Hauiwanrp, M.A., and S. C. Hiun, B.A. 2s.; sewed, Js. 6d. 

CAESAR:— HE GALLIC WAR. Edited by Rev. Joun Box, iA. and Rev. 


y Y. Wik, POLF, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
GALLIC WAR. With Notesand Vocabulary. Book I. By Rev. A.S. 
Books II. and III. By.Rev. W. G. Rutuerrorp, 


My la ote = A. Is. 6d. 
vinéti.- ~ AENEID. Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. 
HORACE.—ODES, Books I. and I. With Notes and Vo reabul aw 


With Introduction and Not By} 





and Notes. 











CaLvenrt, M.A. Is. 6d. 





PaGe, M.A. (Elementary Classics.) 1s. 6d. each. (Cl 2s. each 

XENUPHON.—ANABASIS. With Notes and Voea bulary. B ~ DY 

Rev. G. H. Natu, M.A. 1s. 6d. BookiV. By Rev. E. D. Sroxs, M.A. Is. 6d, 

EURIPIDES.—_HECUBA. With. Notes and Vocabul ary. By Rev. J. Boyp, 
A., and Rev. A.S. Watpoir, M.A. Is. 6d. 


Edited by Mrs. Moxtacu Butter. 3s, 6d. 


—DIE KARAVANE. Edited by H. Hacex, Ph.D. 3s. 


| HAUFF.- 
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Important New Work by Dean Spence. 
READY NEXT WEEK. 


EARLY CHRISTIANITY AND PAGANISM. 


The Very Rev. H D. M. SPENCE, D.D.,, 


Dean of Gloucester. F 





Price 18s. net. Illustrated. 


In EARLY CHRISTIANITY AND PAGANISM the Dean of Gloucester gives a narration of the long conflict between 
Christianity and the Paganism of the Roman Empire throughout the peri iod of ps ‘tsecution, from the first outbreak of antayonism one 
Nero to the final Peace of the Church secured by Constantine. The aim of the work is to set forth the true nature of the struggle; the 
intense faith and the infinite endurance which carried the Church through untold sufferings to her ultimate triumph ; the real religious 
feeling which imbued some of her sternest persecutors ; the internal dissensions which threatened her life, and the large-hearted piety 
which conquered those dissensions. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Price 6s. JUST PUBLISHED.—Price 53. 


WITH THE “ OPHIR” KESHUB CHUNDER SEN'S 
ROUND THE EMPIRE. LECTURES IN INDIA 


An Account of the Tour i the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, 1901. CONTENTS. 
Jesus Christ : Europe and Asia. 
Great Men. 
By WILLIAM MAXWELL, Regenerating Faith. 
Special Correspondent of the Standard. The Future Church, 


Vith 24 Full-page ie 18 from Photographs. 





Inspiration. 
Eehold the Light of Heaven in India. 
The DAJLY TELEGRAPH says :— Our Faith and Our Experiences. 
* His chapters are invariably bright and vivid, his pictures are Philosophy and Madness in Religion. 
lifelike, and whether he is describing a scene or recording an Am I an Inspired Provhet ? 


India Asks: Who is Christ ? 
God-Vision in the Nineteenth Century. 
We Apostles of the New Dispensation. 


impression, his narrative flows smoothly along with many a felicitous 
turn of phrase.” 


The First Large Edition has been already 





exhausted and the work has now been reprinted. 
F d JUST PUBLISHED.—Price i0s. 6d. net. 


NOW READY.—Price 7s. 6d. LONDON AFTERNOONS: 
‘ ! 
THE FART | i Chapters on the Social Life, Architecture, and Records of th 
s 


Great City and Its Neighbourhood. 
By Sir ROBERT STAWELL BALL, LL.D.,, &c. 


With 4 Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. 
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By W. J. LOFTIE, B.A., F.S.A. 


: : With 60 Full-page Illustrations. 
The WORZD says :—* A general account of the modern discoveries 
which throw light on the beginning of the solar system is here so The PALL VALI GAZETTE says :—* Mr. Loftie’s book teams 
well and clearly given that even the casual reader can appreciat ! with interest; he is an adept at historical narrative, and has 
md exercised a rare judgment in selecting his facts.” 





and grasp itsvalue. Itis admirably illustrated.” 





NOW READY, THE FIRST VOLUME, price 12s. net, of 
THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


SOCIAL ENGLAND. 


A Record of the Progress oj the People in Religion, Laws, Learning, Aris, Industry, 
Commerce, Literature, and Manners, fram toe Earliest times to the Present Day. 
By Various Writers. 


Edited by H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L, and J. S. MANN, M.A. 
With about 2,500 ILLUSTRATIONS and numerous COLOURED PLATES. 


VOL. I. contains S90 pages, about 400 Llustrations and 7 Coloured Plates and Maps. 


VOL. Il. WILL BE ISSUED DURING THE SPRING. 


** An illustrated Prespeclus will be sent free on application. 





C ASSELL & CO? MP. ANY, Limited, London ; and all Booksellers. 
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